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THE COVER 
PICTURE 


Against the magnificence of a 
mountain setting, 30 units of per- 
manent war housing were put 
under construction in Juneau, 
Alaska, in mid-1945 and became 
available for occupancy a year 
later. The Alaska Housing Au- 
thority manages the project 

known as Channel Apartments. 
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Sometimes we get so involved . . . 


in the multitude of details connected with our jobs that we lose 
sight of the broader aspects of our responsibilities. We can’t see 
the forest for the trees. 

Every community has a right to expect from its public housing 
people guidance and clear thinking on the whole housing picture. 
Our communities too long have tended to shrug their problems 
off on the state or federal government. But we have found that 
no basic human problem can be solved in a vacuum in a far-distant 
capital. Now many communities are beginning to find some of 
the answers by cooperative thinking, planning, and doing. 

In every field of endeavor we expect those in positions of re- 
sponsibility to think in broad terms and to furnish leadership. 
We expect our doctors to be concerned, not only with tonsils and 
babies, but with sanitation, adequate hospital facilities, and com- 
munity health programs. We expect our school authorities not 
only to teach “readin’, ritin’ and ’rithmetic,” but also to be concerned 
with adult education and community culture on a broad scale. 

We find that many people in public housing are devoting time 
and effort to study the problems of their community's housing, not 
from the narrow viewpoint of public or private housing, but from 
the point of view of the whole need. As they develop sound ideas 
and concrete proposals, they go a step further and assume the task 
of informing their community and of stimulating discussion. They 
also carry the “gospel” to their own co-workers and encourage wide- 
spread understanding by the general public of the needs and possible 
solutions to these problems. 

The need for this kind of leadership also applies to city plan- 
ning, zoning, and other allied problems. Too many American com- 
munities today —— including some of the biggest and oldest — are 
entirely ignorant of the basic fundamentals of planning — and they 
look it! Housing people have a golden opportunity to point the 
way ahead in this field too. 

We do not live by bread alone and anyone interested in public 
housing can not hope to fulfill his obligation to his community 
unless he does more than the day-to-day job of operating a housing 
project. It is the extra exertion and the extra contribution to one’s 
fellow men that makes the difference between making a living and 
making a life. 

F. S. Ratcurorp, Member, 
VAHO Board of Governors 
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FINAL JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT 
FAVORS PUBLIC HOUSING, TEW BILL 

Described as a complete victory 
for forces favoring comprehensive 
housing legislation, the final report 
of the Joint Committee on Housing 
as submitted to both houses of Con- 
gress on March 15 included nearly 
every feature of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill including public 
housing. The report had unanimous 
Committee approval, with, however, 
Senator McCarthy and Representa- 
tives Fletcher and McMillen reserv- 
ing the right to oppose the public 
housing section. 

The report goes beyond the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill in the follow- 
ing major respects: (1) greater em- 
phasis on moderate-rental housing. 
(2) encouragement for prefabrica- 
tion and for new construction meth- 
ods, (3) development of standard- 
ized building codes and of modular 
building techniques, (4) provision of 
special housing for paraplegic veter- 
ans, and (5) creation of a secondary 
mortgage market to meet the current 
tight mortgage financing situation. 
Recommendations that are already 
provided in some form in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill and that are 
a part of the report include: (1) 
500,000 units of low-rent public 
housing over a four-year period, (2) 
loans and subsidies for urban re- 
development, (3) yield insurance, 
(4) financing aids for home owner- 
ship for moderate-income families, 
(5) rural housing. (6) general hous- 
ing research. 

Senator Flanders Submits Report 

The report (House Report 1564) 
was submitted in the House by Com- 
mittee Chairman Gamble and in the 
Senate by Senator Flanders. At the 
same time, Senator Flanders intro- 
duced amendments to the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill to include the 
Committee's new recommendations. 
Expectation is that they will meet 
with prompt approval by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
possibly without any further hear- 
ings. Similar amendments will also 
be introduced into the House. 

Two additional reports based on 
Committee activities are also being 
printed as separate documents: Sta- 
tistics on Housing, an appendix to 
the final report, and Housing in 
America. This latter publication is 
not an official Committee report. It 
is a Committee staff summation of 
the Committee’s hearings. It has been 
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labeled by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference as “fantastic, unbe- 
lievable, amateurish, slanted against 
the TEW bill, written deliberately to 
prejudice members against public 
housing.” This report in its original 
form was submitted to the Commit- 
tee for approval as its final report 
but was turned down flat on March 
1. However, is is said to have found 
an immediate outlet through the real- 
tors, homebuilders, ete. 

March 15 was also the date of two 
more Congressional developments on 
the Joint Committee: first, the Com- 
mittee’s life was extended for another 
60 days 
of winding up its affairs; and second, 
Senator McCarthy introduced his 
version of a comprehensive housing 
program. 

The resolution continuing the 
Committee until May 15 (H. Con. 
Res. 155) was also considered a 
victory on the side of quick housing 
action. As originally introduced by 
Representative Wolcott, the reso- 
lution had called for a three and 
one-half months extension, postpon- 
ing until June 30 the deadline for 
a final report. However, at Senator 
Sparkman’s insistence, the resolution 
was amended and passed in its pres- 
ent form, with the March 15 report 
considered final. 


but only for the purpose 


McCarthy Bill Submitted 
Senator McCarthy’s bill (S. 2317) 
is in substantial agreement with the 


Joint Committee report except 
that it leaves out both public hous- 
ing and rural housing. A com- 


panion measure (H.R. 5862) was in- 
troduced into the House by Repre- 
sentative Fletcher. The bills were re- 
ferred to the respective banking and 
currency committee of each 
but, since Senator Tobey’s commit- 
tee has already gone on record in 
favor of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, there is a strong possibility 
that it may take no action on the Mc- 
Carthy measure. 


house 


In presenting his bill to the Sen- 
ate, Senator McCarthy gave a fairly 
detailed summary of its provisions, 
calling particular attention to the 
urban redevelopment and yield in- 
surance formulas, which he felt 
were superior to the corresponding 
sections of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. The Wisconsin Senator also ex- 
plained why he had left out refer- 
ences to public housing and ended 
up his 45-minute statement with a 


T-E-W Bill Principles Get Congressional, Vet Support 


plea that “if we do nothing else, I 
think the least that we should do is 
to accept the providing 
housing paraplegic 
veterans. 


section” 
assistance for 


VETS HOUSING CONFERENCE INSISTS 

ON PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING 
The February 29-March 1 veterans 

housing conference is credited with 


“accomplishing more toward the 
furtherance of housing legislation 


than any single event in a ten-year 
period.” The conference brought 
1500 veterans to Washington, repre- 
senting seven major veterans organ- 
izations, for the purpose of mobiliz- 
ing congressional support for the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. It went 
on record as opposing any housing 
bill that does not provide for public 
low-rent housing. Further, it had the 
direct result of persuading 65 more 
House members to sign Discharge 
Petition No. 6—a petition to bring 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill out on 
the House floor, without any further 
action by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. (Since the dis- 
charge petition had 52 signatures up 
to the time of the conference, it needs 
101 more to make up the required 
218.) 

The conference was officially spon- 
sored by five veterans organizations 

American Veterans Committee, 
Catholic War Veterans, Disabled 
American Veterans, Jewish War Vet- 
erans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
In addition, both the American 
Legion and the Amvets (American 
Veterans of World War II) were rep- 
resented, although the two organiza- 
tions did not officially join in. 

Delegates met in general sessions 
to hear congressional leaders and 
also formed in smaller groups to 
visit individual congressmen at their 
offices. It took three visits before 
delegates could meet with Represen- 
tative Wolcott, who finally told the 
veterans, in answer to the question 
of whether he would give immediate 
attention to the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill: “I think we'll have a hous- 
ing bill out this session. I told 
FDR, Jr. to keep his shirt on a long 
time ago. I am not definitely for 
or against the TEW bill. I am not 
going to make any commitments on 
this bill.” 

Among the speakers at the confer- 
ence were Senators Tobey, Taft, 
Ellender, Lodge, McCarthy, Green, 
and Taylor—all of whom, with the 
exception of Senator McCarthy 
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pledged continued support for all 
provisions of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill. According to the AVC Bul- 
letin, delegates were not impressed 
with Senator McCarthy’s proposed 
bill. “To make clear that Senator 
McCarthy had failed to sell his ‘sub- 
stitute’ to the TEW bill,” the paper 
said, “the conference unanimously 
voted opposition to any long-range 
housing legislation which did not in- 
clude at least equivalent public hous- 
ing features.” 

Although President Truman could 
not attend, he sent conference lead- 
ers a message in which he repeated 
his support for immediate legislation 
to accomplish five major objectives: 
(1) rent control, (2) emphasis on 
rental housing, (3) reduced build- 
ing costs, (4) low-rent public hous- 
ing, and (5) federal aid for urban 
redevelopment. 


VETS HOMESTEAD BILL REVISED 

The House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee early this month made a num- 
ber of changes in the American 
Legion-sponsored Veterans Home- 
stead Bill, reportedly to meet objec- 
tions of the Veterans Administration 
and of savings and loan interests. The 
bill is still under study by the Com- 
mittee. a 

Instead of veterans homestead as- 
sociations with power to issue gov- 
ernment-backed bonds, the new bill 
sets up veterans cooperatives to build 
multi-family housing with funds bor- 
rowed from private lenders — the 
loans guaranteed up to 50 per cent 
by the federal government. In the 
event that private financing is un- 
available, the bill provides for di- 
rect federal loans to the co-ops, up 
to $250 million a year. To provide 
working capital for savings and loan 
asscciations so they can increase their 
activities under this program, the 
new version of the bill also author- 
izes the Treasury Department to de- 
posit $1 billion of federal funds in 
those lending institutions that func- 
tion through the Home Loan Bank 
System. 
RENT CONTROL CONTINUED TO 1949; 
FEDERAL COURT GETS LAST WORD 

Main differences between Senate 
and House versions of S. 2182, a bill 
extending federal rent control for 
another year (see February JouRNAL, 
page 28), were (1) power of the 
Housing Expediter to overrule de- 
control proposals of local rent ad- 
visory boards and (2) termination 
date of the program. Both versions 
were sent to a conference committee, 
whose decision was accepted by both 
houses on March 25. 
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JOHN TAYLOR EGAN 


was unanimously confirmed by the 
Senate on March 22 as Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. He took the oath of 
office on March 25. 











The new bill gives an emergency 
federal court the final decision as 
to whether rents shall be boosted or 
decontrolled. Local boards will con- 
tinue to make recommendations to 
the Expediter; the Expediter will 
continue to accept or reject them; 
the court will hear appeals from 
the Expediter’s decisions. Further de- 
tails of the bill were not available 
as the JouRNAL went to press. How- 
ever, in both the House and Senate 
versions of the bill before the con- 
ference bill was approved, there was 
an extension of the no-eviction pro- 
visions of the McCarthy act for the 
duration of federal rent control, i.e. 
local authorities can not evict high- 
income families from low-rent pub- 
lic housing if no alternative accom- 
modations can be found or if undue 
hardship will result. 


HIGHER INTEREST OR SECONDARY 
MARKET ASKED FOR GI, FHA LOANS 

Although their solutions to the 
problem differ, homebuilders, con- 
sumers, and lenders agree that 
throughout the country it is becom- 
ing more and more difficult—in some 
places, impossible—to get financing 
for either FHA or GI houses. Basic 
reason, according to lending agen- 
cies, is that in a rising market, 4 
per cent mortgage loans can’t com- 
pete with favorable terms provided 
in other offerings. Even government 
bonds, since the recent increase in 
interest yield, are considered more 
attractive investments. 

Meeting in Chicago last month, two 
important segments of the building 
industry came up with two entirely 
different answers to the problem. The 
Mortgage Bankers Association, claim- 
ing that “there is almost a limitless 
amount of money for investment in 
sound real estate mortgages,” pro- 
posed that interest rates should be 
raised 1% or | per cent. To do so, 
of course, would require additional 
legislation, since both the GI Bill 
and FHA Title VI set a 4 per cent 
maximum interest rate. 

More in accord with what appears 
to be national sentiment is the pro- 
posal of the National Association of 
Home Builders, which wants to keep 
interest rates at 4 per cent but have 
a new government agency set up to 





act as a secondary market for both 
GI and FHA loans. This idea is in- 
corporated in the report of the Joint 
Committee, in both the McCarthy 
bill and Senator Flanders’ amend- 
ments to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, and in a separate bill (S. 2212) 
introduced by Senator Pepper on 
February 24. 
1947 WAS BIGGEST HOUSEBUILDING 
YEAR SINCE 1925 

Year-end construction figures from 
two federal agencies confirm that 
1947 was the biggest housebuilding 
year since 1925. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 854,000 
new permanent dwellings were 
started during 1947 and 834,000 were 
completed. (In contrast, the 1946 
record was 670.900 started and 
137.800 completed; the all-time 1925 
record was 937.000 started.) 

However, only 13.4 per cent of 
all the new permanent starts in 1947 
were of multi-family and two-family 
structures, the 1947 report of the 
Office of the Housing Expediter 
pointed out. “While this represented 
a slight increase from the 11 per cent 
for 1946.” the report continued, “it 
fell far short of the volume of ren- 
tal construction during the middle 
twenties. = 

Similarly, production of prefab- 
ricated houses during the year fell 
far short of expectations. The Hous- 
ing Expediter’s estimate was that the 
1947 record of factory-built units 
shipped would not exceed the 1946 


figure—37,600 units. 


OVER MILLION GI HOME LOANS 
GUARANTEED SINCE 1944 

More than | million veterans have 
bought or built houses under the GI 
home loan program since it began 
in 1944, according to a Veterans Ad- 
ministration release last month. Dur- 
ing 1947 alone, some 540,000 GI- 
insured home loans were made, of 
which 490.000 were first mortgage 
loans and the remaining 50,000 
were combined GI-FHA loans. Av- 
erage selling price of all houses 
financed by GI first mortgage loans 
during 1947 was $7300. 

The 490,000 first mortgage loans 
were further broken down as fol- 
lows: 

290.000 were for existing houses, 
at an average selling price of $6700. 

160.000 were for newly con- 
structed houses, at an average selling 
price of $8200. 

35,000 went to veterans building 
their own houses. 

5000 were for repair and im- 
provement of veteran-owned houses. 
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Rent “Decontrol” Gradually Accomplished 


Any new rent control act that may 
become law this month can best be 
understood in terms of the exceed- 
ingly acute housing shortage through- 
out the nation and the very real in- 
flationary dangers inherent in this 
situation. Based on experience dur- 
ing the first five months since the 
passage of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 ‘enacted June 30, 1947), 
rents have been shown to have 
climbed 51, per cent, as compared 
with a total rise of only 1 per cent 
during the previous five years. This 
figure is not startling in comparison 
with all commodity increases since 
the end of the war but it derives its 
impact from the fact that rent con- 
trol has, up till now, provided the 
chief element of stability in our 
economy and as such has tended to 
mitigate the spiral that is driving 
wages and prices continually up- 
ward. 

These considerations are inherent 
in most of the Congressional investi- 
gations and debates that are going 
forward in connection with a pos- 
sible 1948 rent control bill. De- 
spite pressures of all sorts, there 
emerges the paramount fact that sta- 
bilization of rents is necessary for at 
least another year in order to avoid 
the severe hardships that would fol- 
ly a precipitous rise in the rental 
level. Since July 1, 1947, it has 
become clearly evident that whatever 
decontrol features a rent control bill 
carries, they will materially affect 
rental levels throughout the nation. 
In view of the fact that the 1947 de- 
control provisions may be carried 
over virtually intact into 1948 legis- 
lation, this analysis is an inquiry into 
the volume and implications of de- 
controlled units as they developed 
under the 1947 regulation and as 
they are likely to continue in 1948. 
The experience of the New York City 
Defense Rental Area will serve as a 
background and. wherever possible, 
will be related to the total rental 
picture. 


Supply — Demand 

As in most urban communities, the 
principal housing factors in the rent 
control situation continue to be the 
extremely short supply of dwelling 
units coupled with an overwhelming 
demand. The national vacancy rate 
*Formerly Price Economist, Building Ma- 
terials Section, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 
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of 0.5 per cent can be compared with 
recent local compilations where the 
rate was shown to vary only within 
the unusually limited range of from 
0.0 to 0.1 per cent. Another indica- 
tion of the tightness of the housing 
market is the large number of appli- 
cations received for the negligible 
amount of new units coming on the 
rental market. In New York, the 
Stuyvesant Town project. being built 
by a limited dividend corporation of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will provide 8755 dwelling 
units when completed—but a total 
of 110,000 applications for housing 
there have already been filed. Simi- 
larly. low-rent housing projects in 
New York have been equally be- 
sieged. According to the local press, 
approximately 75.000 applications 
have been received for five city hous- 
ing developments involving 7165 
units, with requests still being ac- 
cepted. It was further pointed out 
that vacant habitable units have all 
but disappeared in this area. Up till 
last year. a small number of cold 
water. old type tenement units were 
still available but were turned down 
by families needing accommodations. 
However. the demand for living 
space has increased to such an extent 
that even these undesirable flats have 
been occupied. It is in this extreme- 
ly abnormal housing market that 
rentals for decontrolled units will be 
determined and there can be little 
doubt that the movement will be 
steadily upward. 


Decontrol Methods 

If 1948 provisions relating to de- 
control remain essentially the same 
as under the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, there may be three princi- 
pal methods whereby rental units 
can be decontrolled. Foremost among 
these may be a continuation of the 
voluntary agreements between land- 
lord and tenant involving an increase 
up to 15 per cent of the legal maxi- 
mum rent. During 1947, upon ac- 
ceptance of such lease by the area 
rent office of the Housing Expediter, 
the dwelling accommodation was re- 
moved from further federal rent con- 
trols. It may be that the 1948 act 
will not permit any additional in- 
creases above those granted under 
lease arrangements as specified in 


the Act of 1947. 


Under Rent Control 


The second category of decon- 
trolled units under the 1947 Act 
included: (1) those constructed after 
February 1, 1947; (2) additional 
units created by structural modifica- 
tions; and (3) units not rented be- 
tween February 1, 1945 and January 
31, 1947. 

As a third device. the 1947 Act 
permitted units to be decontrolled 
on the initiative of the Housing Ex- 
pediter, who was empowered, under 
certain circumstances, to lift ceilings 
from all accommodations in a con- 
trolled locality. This decontrol sys- 
tem worked through the Rent Ad- 
visory Boards created by the 1947 
Act. Such Boards were authorized to 
recommend area decontrol to the Ex- 
pediter when, in their opinion, an 
emergency housing situation had 
ceased to exist. 

It should be noted that decontrol 
by a lease arrangement differs some- 
what from the other methods out- 
lined above. Under the former pro- 
visions, rentals can be increased only 
up to 15 per cent of the registered 
amount. This restriction is effective 
up to the date of termination of the 
lease but beyond that period no 
rental limitation of any kind will 
apply. On the other hand, rentals for 
newly constructed or converted units 
and for accommodations in areas that 
have been decontrolled by order of 
the Expediter, can be set immediately 
at “what the market will bear.” 


Leases 

In any analysis of the rising rental 
level, the effect of leases is bound to 
assume major importance. Sincé 
July 1, 1947, agreements between 
landlords and tenants have consti- 
tuted the principal source of this 
upward trend. Thus, the 234,561 
rent rise agreements in New York 
City represent nearly 15 per cent of 
the controlled housing accommoda- 
tions in this area. The five boroughs, 
plus Nassau and Suffolk counties, 
are part of Region II of the Office 
of Rent Control, which covers the 
states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware. In this area, 571,245 voluntary 
leases have been approved, while as 
of January 9, 1948, the national total 
of 1,660,438 signed leases represented 
approximately 10.6 per cent of the 
housing units under rent control. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics findings 
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should indicate a 514 per cent rent 
rise for the first time since controls 
were inaugurated. 

An interesting study showing the 
relation between rental levels and 
the volume of lease agreements was 
undertaken recently by the Real 
Estate Board of New York City. Sev- 
eral neighborhoods in the borough 
of Manhattan were canvassed and 
the results of this survey appeared 
in the October 17, 1947 issue of the 
New York Times. It is, of course, 
not unusual that the willingness of 
a tenant to agree to a voluntary rent 
increase varies directly with the level 
of his monthly rental. Thus, in the 
group paying less than $40 per 
month, of the 13,000 units surveyed 
only 4 per cent were decontrolled as 
a result of signing a lease. On the 
other hand, as many as 75 per cent 
of the tenants interviewed in high- 
rental districts had agreed to leases. 
In predominantly middle-income sec- 
tions, the following detailed break- 
down was presented: 


Number 











e Monthly Number | Percentage 
of Unit f 
Sevvaves Rentals gigners Total 
626 Over $100 247 39.4 
651 $80-100 155 23.8 
1513 $50-80 228 15.0 
2995 $50 or lower| 341 11.4 





As far back as the end of last year, 
several organizations active in the 
rental field recognized this situation 
as fraught with inflationary possi- 
bilities and suggested continuing con- 
trols despite lease agreements be- 
tween landlord and tenant. In No- 
vember, 1947, the New York City 
Rent Advisory Board recommended 
to the Housing Expediter that in any 
amendment to extend the life of rent 
control, a provision be included to 
protect those housing accommoda- 
tions occupied by tenants who had 
signed voluntary leases increasing 
rents. A month later, a similar re- 
quest was made to Congress by the 
Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee, 
a city-wide landlords group. More 
recently, other groups as well as in- 
dividuals have appeared before Con- 
gressional committees and requested 
that contemplated legislation should 
include some measure of control over 
leased apartments, particularly those 
accommodations freed from federal 
jurisdiction with the expiration of a 
lease after December 31, 1948. 

In order to lift ceilings from units 
entering the rental market, Section I 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 
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authorized the following categories 
of decontrols as noted above: 

1—Housing accommodations that 
were completed after February 1, 
1947. 

2—Units created by a change in 
structure from a non-housing to a 
housing use. 

3—Additional units resulting from 
a structural change in existing accom- 
modations. 

1—Housing accommodations that 
at no time during the period Febru- 
ary 1, 1945 to January 31, 1947 were 


rented as dwelling units. 


Incentive to Build 

The prime factor motivating the 
decontrol of newly completed units 
was the creation of an added incen- 
tive for builders and investors to 
undertake an increasing volume of 
residential construction. Yet, in New 
York, this result has been by no 
means apparent and the pace of new 
construction is still distressingly slow. 
Fully five months after the lifting 
of ceilings from newly created units, 
the New York Times published an 
article on the halting progress of 
building activity which stated: 

“New housing in New York City, 
far from overtaking the need, is ac- 
tually lagging, so far this year, about 
20 per cent behind last year’s ac- 
tivity, it was shown yesterday on the 
basis of building permits issued by 
the State Labor Department. 

“For the first nine months of this 
year, plans were filed for 6661 pub- 
lic and private residential projects 
in New York City. These buildings 
would provide shelter for 19,893 fam- 
ilies. But in the first three quarters 
of 1946, plans for 11,173 projects 
were filed, offering dwellings to 23,- 
745 families.” 

A summary of completed units to 
date leads to a similar conclusion. 
Thus only 38, 650 units (both tempo- 
rary and permanent) out of a con- 
templated total of 101,976 were com- 
pleted as of November 12, 1947. 
Building activity in this area shows 
no significant upward trend and if 
the New York City program is indic- 
ative of similar efforts elsewhere, de- 
control of newly created rental units 
has had no visible influence on the 
volume of residential construction. 

Rents — Going Up 

Moreover, it is now possible to 
determine the full effect of this de- 
control provision and to arrive at a 
reasonable forecast of rental trends 
in the immediate future, since de- 
control of new dwellings will un- 


doubtedly continue under terms of 
the 1948 act. Between July 1, 1947 
and January 17, 1948, control was 
lifted from 116,000 new rental ac- 
commodations in the following pro- 
portions: 


]—Newly constructed units 78,300 
2—Units created by reconversion......28,000 
3—Units not rented from February 1, 

1945 to January 31, 1947 10,000 


A statement by Tighe E. Woods, 
Housing Expediter, before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Housing and 
Rent, clearly demonstrates the up- 
ward course of rentals freed from 
control: 

“What has happened to these un- 
controlled rents since July 1, 1947 
indicates what would be likely to 
happen to all rents in an uncontrolled 
market. Preliminary reports from 
our area rent offices show that the 
rent levels for decontrolled housing 
units are now substantially above the 
rent levels for controlled housing. 
For 2048 units newly constructed 
since February 1, 1947, which have 
uncontrolled rents, the average 
monthly rent was found to be 69 per 
cent higher than the average for com- 
parable units under control. This 
figure is based on reports from 77 
cities in 17 different states. For 717 
housing units not rented between 
February 1, 1945 and February 1. 
1947, which were decontrolled under 
the present act, the rents average 64 
per cent above the average for com- 
parable controlled housing. This 
figure is based on reports from 127 
cities in 27 states.” 


Cost — Going Up 


It is not surprising that rentals for 
these decontrolled units have climbed 
precipitously. As far back as June 
1946, most private builders admitted 
that it was exceedingly difficult for 
them to build at rentals less than 
$25 per room in New York City. 
With the demise of price controls 
on building materials and in the 
absence of an effective wage stabili- 
zation program in the construction 
industry, both building and labor 
costs have raised that figure consider- 
ably. Thus, rents charged for new 
units coming on the market are at 
prohibitive levels. In a monthly re- 
port (October, 1947) of the Area 
Rent Director for the borough of 
Queens, it was indicated that several 
large apartment houses in that coun- 
ty are being constructed at an aver- 
age rental of $40 per room per 
month. Elsewhere in the city, ren- 
tals for 3 to 5144 room apartments 
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in new multiple unit dwellings are 
being offered for $110 to $210 per 
month. 

The area decontro] phase of de- 
control activity can be characterized 
as the most pivotal aspect of the 
entire rent program, even though it 
has been invoked quite sparingly. 
Nevertheless, the exercise of the 
power to decontrol all rentals in a 
specified geographic area, if granted 
again in 1948, will go a long way to 
determine the overall effectiveness 
of the rent stabilization effort. While 
the authority for local decontrol re- 
sided with the Housing Expediter 
under the 1947 Act, the creation of 
Rent Advisory Boards made some 
action on his part along this line 
mandatory. The Boards have usually 
been made up of five-person groups 
appointed by the Expediter on rec- 
ommendations by the governors of 
the states involved. As of January 
19, 1948, there were 665 local Boards 
functioning within their own defense- 
rental areas. In addition to making 
decontrol proposals, the Rent Advis- 
ory Boards had the authority to sub- 
mit recommendations to the Expedi- 
ter concerning the adequacy of the 
general rent level in the area as well 
as procedure and policies relating to 
hardship cases. All recommendations 
had to be fully documented and sub- 
stantiated, whereupon the Expediter 
could confirm or deny them. 


The Record on Area Decontrol 


Nevertheless, the very apparent 
nature of the inflationary housing 
pressures prompted a cautious policy 
of decontrol by geographic areas. 
Under the 1947 Act, the Office of the 
Housing Expediter received only 40 
Board recommendations for the de- 
control of areas or portions of areas, 
affecting about 229,000 housing units. 
Of these recommendations, 16 were 
approved, 17 denied, and 7 are pend- 
ing. During 1947, a total of 85 lo- 
calities or parts of them were decon- 
trolled, either on the initiative of 
the Housing Expediter or on the 
recommendation of local Boards. 
For the most part, these areas con- 
tained a negligible amount of dwell- 
ing units. On May 1, 1947, controls 
were lifted in portions of nine states 
on the initiative of the Expediter. 
Thus, for example, all dwelling units 
in Cape May County, New Jersey. 
were decontrolled, causing rental 
levels to sky-rocket immediately. (A 
report by the Camden Rent Office in- 
dicated that some increases went as 
(Continued column 1, page 73) 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY CLAIMS NEW 
HOUSING SERVES ALL INCOMES 

The Construction Industry Infor- 
mation Committee was set up in 
Washington last month for the 
purpose of developing a “fact-find- 
ing program to give the public a 
better understanding of the build- 
ing industry.” One of its first re- 
ports makes the claim that new hous- 
ing is currently being built within 
the financial reach of all but the 
lowest 10 per cent and highest 5 
per cent of family incomes in the 
country. 

Housing economist Miles Colean 
heads the Committee’s research staff. 
The Committee is reported to have 
a $100,000 budget, made up of con- 
tributions from manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment. 
Chairman is Melvin H. Baker, Presi- 
dent of the National Gypsum Com- 
pany, and other members include 
representatives of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Inland Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, and building 
products firms. 

The Committee’s report on hous- 
ing production was based on recent 
housing cost figures, as well as on 
average family income data cited in 


other 


President Truman’s January 14 
Economic Report to Congress. 
Whereas President Truman's con- 


clusions on the building industry's 
record, as expressed in this Re- 
port, are that “. . . it is clearly 
apparent that most of the housing 
is being built for families in the 
higher income brackets. To the ex- 
tent that families of low and middle 
income are being served, the high 
cost is placing an excessive financial 
strain upon them .’—the Con- 
struction Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee uses the same Economic Report 
as a basis for stating: “These figures 
effectively refute the claim that the 
industry has been building homes 
only for the upper third or the 
upper tenth of the nation’s families.” 

To show prices of new housing. 
the Committee apparently took re- 
cent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures on housing costs and cor- 
rected them to allow for land and 
utilities, profits, and non-construc- 
tion expenses. The Committee made 
these corrections by adding a flat 





amount—on a sliding scale, depend- 
ing on the original cost — to the cost 
breakdown as reported by BLS. 
Thus, where BLS said that 20 per 
cent of one-family houses - started 
during the second quarter of 1947 
cost under $3250, the Committee 
then added $1250 to this basic cost 
and used the figure $4500, shown 
below. Similarly, where the BLS 
figure was $5250, the Committee 
added $1750 to show a $7000 price; 
where the BLS figure was $7250, the 
Committee added $2750 to show a 
$10,000 price; and where the BLS 
figure was $9250, the Committee 
added $3250 to show a $12,500 price. 

In comparing family incomes and 
housing prices, the Committee took 
what it considered to be the accepted 
yardstick that a family can buy 4 
house costing 214, times its annual 
income. It then matched each group 
of housing figures with the corre- 
sponding breakdown of family in- 
comes, showing the proportion of 
families with incomes presumably 
sufficient to enable them to buy 
houses of a given quality. Thus, the 
Committee found: 


15 per cent of families have 
incomes between $1000 and $2000 
and 20 per cent of one-family 
houses built last year cost $4500 or 
less, 

20 per cent of families have in- 
comes between $2000 and $3000 
and 23 per cent of new houses cost 
between $4500 and $7000. 

18 per cent of families have in- 
comes between $3000 and $4000 
and 25 per cent of new houses cost 
between $7000 and $10,000. 

13 per cent of families have in- 
comes between $4000 and $5000 
and 18 per cent of new houses cost 
between $10,000 and $12,500. 

21 per cent of families have in- 
comes over $5000 — and only 14 per 
cent of new houses cost $12,500 and 
up. 

Immediately after the report came 
out, Congressman John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts issued a five-page 
press release in which he called the 
analysis “patently ridiculous” and 
pointed out “several huge and incon- 
trovertible fallacies in these figures.” 

“Anyone with a modicum of com- 
mon sense can readily see,’ Con- 
gressman Kennedy said, “that this 
kind of ‘market analysis’ can not 
be made at all on an _ overall 
siational basis. In some parts of this 
country both building costs and in- 
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comes are relatively high, in others 
relatively low. . . . A family with 
$3000 income, let us say, may be 
in the upper brackets in some small 
southern community, where they may 
be fortunate enough to find a new 
house at $6000 or $7000. But in any 
northern industrial area a family 
with this income is a relatively low- 
income family today and entirely 
outside the reach of the private hous- 
ing market. The way Mr. Baker's 
statistics are arranged, however, 
makes it look as if the cheaper house 
in the south were actually available 


to the typical northern industrial 
workers — which is clearly non- 
sense.” 


Another item that the Congress- 
man thought might be seriously ques- 
tioned “is the Committee's use of 
what they call ‘the accepted yard- 
stick that a family can afford to buy 
a home costing two and one-half 
times the family’s annual income. 
Actually. the ‘accepted yardstick’ 
has been two times, not two and one- 
half — above all if it is taken to 
mean the average sound proportion, 
as it is by Mr. Baker, rather than 
the maximum. And obviously. in 
the present era of abnormally high 
incomes and prices, the proportion 
that would be safe and sound should 
be lower, if anything, certainly not 
higher, than normal.” 


FAMILY HOUSING NEEDS—REPORT 
TO FAMILY LIFE CONFERENCE 


How to design houses for families 

and not merely fit families into 
whatever houses happen to be built 

is one of the questions the Nation- 
al Conference on Family Life will 
try to answer when it meet in Wash- 
ington on May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. 
Over 1000 delegates, representing 
125 sponsoring organizations includ- 
ing NAHO, are expected to attend 
the three-day meeting (see October 
1947 JouRNAL, page 303). President 
Truman will address the opening 
session on May 6 and on the same 
afteinoon Mrs. Truman will preside 
at a White House reception for the 
delegates. 

As reported in the December 
JournaL, Coleman Woodbury _ is 
chairman of a committee of hous- 
ing experts that will report to the 
Conference on family housing needs 

- including needs of many different 
types of families. Tentative plan is 
to present five papers on housing 
problems that affect everybody — 
such as dwelling and neighborhood 
standards, basic housing facts and 
trends, tenure of housing, etc.— and 
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then go on to show special require- 
ments of different family groups. 
Major classe: of families that the 
committee will consider are: (1) the 
“average family at different periods 
in the family cycle; (2) rural fami- 
lies; (3) urban and suburban fami- 
lies; (4) migratory families: (5) 
unattached persons; and (6) lower- 
income families. 

Housing is only one of ten “action 
areas in family life” around which 
the Conference is based. Other areas 
include home management, commu- 
nity participation, counseling and 
guidance, economic welfare, educa- 
tion, health and medical care, legal 
problems, recreation, and social wel- 
fare. In addition there will be two 
papers on background material for 
the Conference — one on statistical 
background and the other on charac- 
teristics of American family living. 

During March and April prelimi- 
nary reports of all the Conference 
committees will be circulated among 
the sponsoring organizations ior 
comments and revisions. Final re- 
ports will be published after the 
Conference, along with a record of 
discussions and recommendations of 
Conference sessions. There is also a 
possibility that a special issue of 
Survey magazine will feature the 
Conference and that Pocket Books 
will bring out a popular version of 
the Conference findings. 


LAND USE AND HOUSING INSTITUTE 
SET UP AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Practical research into housing 
and urban land problems is the plan 
of the Institute for Urban Land Use 
and Housing Studies established at 
Columbia University last month with 
a $100,000 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, Professor of Urban Land Eco- 
nomics at Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Institute. 
heading up an 1l-man administra- 
tive board of experts in such fields 
as economics, architecture, sociology. 
law. etc. Working with him will be 
an advisory board of nationally 
known planners and _ businessmen. 
headed by Henry Bruere, President 
of the Bowery Savings Bank in New 
York City. 

Aims of the Institute are twofo!d, 
acting Columbia President Frank D. 
Fackenthal said last month: (1) to 
analyze housing and land problems 
in a way that will “contribute sound- 
ly and substantially toward the guid- 
ance of both public policy and pri- 
vate decisions,” and (2) to train 
graduate students in the techniques 





of investigation and analysis of land 
use and housing problems. 

The Institute combines Columbia 
University’s heretofore scattered, 
though extensive, resources for deal- 
ing with housing and planning ques- 
tions. It will undertake research on 
projects that have a direct bearing 
on the more systematic and effective 
use of real estate in both large and 
small cities, including New York and 
surrounding communities as one of 
the areas of study. Results of the in- 
vestigations will be published as they 
are completed. 

In addition to Dr. Fisher, the ad- 
ministrative board includes Miles 
Colean, construction and_ housing 
consultant, and nine specialists on 
the University staff: Arthur F. Burns, 
R. Parker Eastwood, Robert K. Mer- 
ton, J. Marshall Miller, John D. 
Millett, Frederick C. Mills, Richard 
R. Powell, Raymond J. Saulnier, and 
Philip Young. 

Serving with Mr. Bruere on the 
advisory board are Elliott V. Bell, 
New York State Banking Superin- 
tendent; Walter H. Blucher. Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials; 
Howard S. Cullman, Port of New 
York Authority; Stewart McDonald. 
Maryland Casualty Company; Otto 
L. Nelson, New York Life Insurance 
Company; Holman D. Pettibone, Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company; and 
Lee Thompson Smith, Lawyers Title 
Corporation, New York City. 
ARCHITECTS ASK UNIFORM STATE 
BUILDING REGULATIONS—NOT LAWS 

The way to.achieve building codes 
that are both uniform and flexible. 
according to the American Institute 
of Architects, is (1) to establish codes 
on a state-wide level and (2) to have 
design and materials specifications 
written into administrative regula- 
tions, not into statute law. 

To develop support for this ap- 
proach throughout the country. the 
Institute will appoint a building code 
adviser in every state. Specific duties 
of each adviser will be to study con- 
ditions in his area, particularly any 
constitutional barriers to the plan; 
arrange for conferences among 
groups whose support is needed; and 
report his activities back to the In- 
stitute’s building codes committee. 
The committee will serve as a clear- 
ing house among all the state ad- 
visers. 

National building code uniformity 
is a goal that is left to the future, 
building codes committee chairman 
Walter C. Voss writes in a recent 
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CONNECTICUT GUARANTEES WETHERSFIELD BONDS FOR VET HOUSING 


Arrangements for the first housing 
program te be negotiated under Con- 
necticut’s moderate-rental public 
housing law were completed by state 
and local officials on February 19. 
Under the plan, the state will guaran- 
tee notes issued by: the Housing 
Authority of the Town of Wethers- 
field for construction of a 28-family 
veterans housing development. Total 
state guarantees for the development 
will come to $234,000. 

Pictured above at the signing of the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ban Discrimination in Public Housing 

Massachusetts on February !1 
amended its local housing authority 
law to prohibit racial or religious 
discrimination in public housing 
developments. The law became Chap- 
ter 51, Laws of 1948. 

As of the time the JourRNAL went 
to press, no further action was re- 
ported on Governor Bradford's $200 
million state-aided housing program 
(see January JouRNAL, page 9). 
Rumor was. however. that legisla- 
tive leaders favored the plan and 
were working to speed it through by 
the end of March. 

Late in January a hearing was held 
on House Bill 1728, permitting cities 
to go outside their legal debt limit to 
help finance deferred low-rent fed- 
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Wethersfield contract are: Standing 
left to right—Prentice White, State 
Housing Authority Administrator: 
Edward Adams. Executive Director 
of the Wethersfield Authority: the 
late Governor James L. MeCon- 
aughy; George T. Holbrook. Chair- 
man of the Wetheisfield Authority: 
and William L. Hadden. State Attor- 
Seated left to right 

Ador 0 
Redick. 


ney-General. 
State Treasurer Joseph A. 
and Mrs. Frances Burke 
Secretary of State. 
erally aided housing under the Me- 
Carthy Act. 
with deferred 
course, benefit by this proposal. 
NEW YORK 
Expanded Low- and Middle-Rental 
Public Housing Program Proposed 

A new state program of loans for 
permanent 
housing. as well as an expanded low- 


Boston. the only city 


housing. Ww ould, of 


middle-income — publi 
rent program, are subjects of recent 
New York State bills. The middle- 
income measures call for $300 mil- 
lion in state loans; the low-rent pro- 
range from another $100 mil- 
lion to as much as $500 million more 


posal 


in loans, plus the necessary annual 
(Current 
gram involves $435 million in loans 
and $13 million in annual subsi- 
dies.) 


subsidies. low-rent pro- 


ILLINOIS 
Supreme Court Upholds State Grants 
for Redevelopment and Housing 

The Illinois Supreme Court on 
March 18 upheld the constitutional 
ity of state grants to localities for 
urban redevelopment and housing 
for both veterans and displaced site 
families, as provided in 1945 and 
1947 Illinois legislation. 
the ruling were two suits: (1) Cremer 


and Bolden v. Peoria Housing  Au- 


thority (see January 1948 JouRNAL., 


Bases for 


page 10) and (2) People v. City of 
Chicago, a test cast filed by State's 
Attorney William J. Tuohy with par- 
ticular reference to use of state funds 
for land asembly by local land 
clearance commissions and for relo- 
cation of low-income displaced fami- 
lies by authorities 


local housing 


The favorable decision clears the 
way for Chicago the only city to 
request state funds for redevelop- 
ment and relocation—to proceed with 
its $50 million combined city-state 
program. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Local Redevelopment Aid Proposed 
Cities can subsidize redevelopment 
activities either through sale of spe- 
cial redevelopment bonds or through 
appropriation of tax money. accord- 
ing to House Bill 607, amending the 
Rhode Island 


Introduced late in January. the bill 


redevelopment law. 


was favorably reported in the House 
on March 3. 
Two other 


Rhode 


authorize 


Island 


cities and 


recent 
bills would 
towns to exempt all new home con 
struction from local taxes. One bill 
(S.85) would limit this privilege to 
houses costing up to $7000: the sec- 
ond bill (8.77) limits tax exemption 
to the first $7000 of the cost, but 
places no ceiling on the total cost. 
NEW JERSEY 
Senate Votes Housing Survey 
An investigation into “current 
practices in the home construction 
industry” was unanimously voted by 
the New Jersey Senate on March 8 
and sent to the House for approval. 
The bill sets up a 12-member com- 
mission to develop a program and 
report back to the 
legislature on 


governor and 
ways to eliminate 
‘such methods and practices as re- 
tard housing production.” In_pre- 
paring the report. the commission i 
directed to consult with the State 
Department of Economic Develop- 
ment—the state agency that is con- 
cerned with housing. Specific sub- 
jects to be included in the survey 
are municipal building codes and 
slum clearance legislation. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY 
HATCH ACT 
STATUS DEFINED 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission early this year spelled 
out in detail to the General Counsel 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. 
Edward J. Fruchtman, the status of 
local housing authority employees 
under the Hatch Act—the federal 
legislation that limits the political 
activity of public officials. Mr. 
Fruchtman presented the Commis- 
sion a series of questions and there 
follow below summaries of the an- 
swers to the more important of these 
questions. 


Does the Act Apply to LHA’s? 

The Civil Service Commission 
States positively that wherever the 
activities of local housing authorities 
are financed in whole or in part by 
federal loans and/or grants, all of- 
ficers and employees are subject to 
the political activity restrictions of 
Section 12(a) of the Hatch Act. The 
Commission further states that this 
restriction would include the local 
housing authority commissioner as 
well as all other personnel, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are employed in 
policy making, non-policy making, 
supervisory, or non-supervisory posi- 
tions. 


Support of T-E-W Approved 

Local housing authority staff and 
commissioner activity in ‘support of 

or in Opposition to—such legisla- 
tion as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
National Housing Commission bill 
and similar legislation at either the 
state or local level is not banned 
under the Hatch Act, according to the 
Civil Service Commission. Under 
Section 18 of the Act it is stated that 
“questions relating to constitutional 
amendments. referendums. approval 
of municipal ordinances. and others 
of a similar character, shall not be 
deemed to be specifically identified 
with any National or State political 
party. 

Moreover, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has stated that support of 
legislation, even should it have parti- 
san sponsotship, does not fall under 
the control of the Hatch Act. Thus 
local authority employees are free to 
act on any legistative matter. 

Federal, State, Local 

The Civil Service Commission 
states that the Hatch Act restrictions 
make no distinction between elec- 
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CHICAGO AUTHORITY DOES “OUTSTANDING JOB,” 
CITY COUNCIL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Following a four-months’ inves- 
tigation of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, the Chicago city council 
housing committee on March 10 
concluded “that the CHA should 
be commended for the conscien- 
tious and capable job it has done 
during this ten-year period. In 
light of the magnitude of the job. 
the obstacles to be overcome, and 
the problems to be met, the Hous- 
ing Authority has done an out- 
standing job.” 

The housing committee based 
its approval of the Authority's op- 
erations on a report of its special 
subcommittee, headed by Alder- 
man Robert E. Merriam, which last 
November held four days of hear- 
ings on this question (see Decem- 
ber 1947 JOURNAL, page 349). The 
subcommittee report was in turn 
based on both the actual hearings 
and an analysis of them prepared 
by an advisory committee of four 
prominent leaders of local real 
estate, homebuilding, and mo:t- 
gage banking interests: Philip M. 
Klutznick, James C. Downs, Gra- 
ham Aldis. and George Doven- 
muehle. As of the time the 
JouRNAL went to press, the full 
city council had not yet acted on 
the report. 

Specifically, the report singled 
out a few areas of Authority oper- 
ation for specially favorable com- 
ments as follows: 

Non-discrimination policy— 

“There have been some vague 
criticisms concerning the non-dis- 
crimination policy of the CHA. 
Since these accusations have not 
heen put forward directly, your 
subcommittee decided not to ques- 
tion the Authority's policy in de- 
tail. However. for purposes of 
clarification, your subcommittee 
must point out that no public body 
in the city of Chicago today could, 
would, or should want to operate 
under any system which would 
deprive citizens of our city of the 
use of the facilities created with 
public funds.” 

Management costs— “On a 
basis of the ratio between operat- 
ing costs and rental income, man- 
agement costs would appear to be 
very low.” 

Reserves— “The unanimous 
conclusion is that, in general, the 


Chicago Housing Authority is fol- 
lowing a sound reserve policy.” 

Use of city funds—"It is 
the considered judgment of your 
subcommittee that the Chicago 
Housing Authority has exercised 
care in the expenditure of the city 
funds appropriated or loaned for 
the temporary projects.” 

The report also praised the Au- 
thority’s “high standards for em- 
ployment” and its graded rent 
policy. Further, it recommended 
continuance of the Authority's 
public information program. 
which “has resulted in the publi- 
cation of several informative 
pamphlets relating to the housing 
problem in Chicago.” 


Improvements Possible 

However. in the interests of im- 
proving operating efficiency and 
of maintaining closer city super- 
vision over the Authority's pro- 
gram, the report made a series 
of positive recommendations for 
action by both the city council 
and the Authority. After the city 
council has taken final action on 
the report, the JOURNAL may carry 
fuller details on these proposals. 

In general, the city council was 
asked to develop procedures for 
(1) requiring quarterly reports 
to the council by the Authority, 
(2) council approval of Authority 
budgets. and (3) council approv- 
al of all project sites. 

The Authority was advised to 
employ a general operating man- 
ager to administer the manage- 
ment program and, also, to main- 
tain a closer check on tenant in- 
comes, through such steps as re- 
quiring tenants to make monthly 
declarations of the amount ot 
their incomes. With respect to 
over-income families, the commit- 
tee suggested that the $2700 maxi- 
mum income now in effect might 
be too low. especially in the case 
of families with two or more chil- 
dren. As long as federal restric- 
tions on over-income 
families stand. the Authority was 
urged to “do everything possible 


evicting 


to encourage volunteer removal” 
by such families. At the same 
time the committee asked the city 
council to request Congress to re- 
move the eviction restrictions. 
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Blighted Area Costs, 


TINA V. 
Staff 
Bureau of Municipal 


Philadelphia is checkered by many 
neighborhoods that are densely pop- 
ulated and show varying degrees of 
deterioration. According to the Phil- 
adelphia Redevelopment Authority. 
these patches total 18 square miles. 
or about 14 per cent of the area of 
the city. Thirty-one per cent of 
the total population of the city—or 
611.347 people. almost as many peo- 
ple as live in the city of San Fran- 
cisco—are housed in what we call 
“improvable areas.” 

However, before extensive plans 
for the “improvement” of such areas 
can be made, it is necessary to know 
with reference to each of them the 
amount and kinds of expenditures 
made there, as well as the revenues 
received, by our two local govern- 
mental units—the city and the school 
district. Then the net effects of pro- 
posed improvements can be estimated 
on both governmental expenditures 
and revenues. In addition, plans for 
developing the potentialities of the 
neighborhood can proceed on the 
basis of the greatest advantage. not 
only for the residents of the area. 
but also for the whole community. 

Last year one of the city’s “im- 
provable” areas. consisting of 19 cen- 
sus blocks (eight city blocks). was 
selected for study by the Redevelop- 
ment Authority. At the request of 
the Authority, the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research undertook to estimate 
what the city and school district rev- 
enues and expenditures in this area 
were in 1946. The results of the 
study and the methods used in its 
preparation were published in De- 
cember 1947 in a monograph Finan- 
cial Picture of an Improvable Area.* 
A condensed version of that part of 
the study descriptive of our methods 
follows below. 


House-to-House Canvass 


When the procedure for making 
the study was planned. it was found 
that some needed basic data about 
the area were not readily available. 
A house-to-house canvass was then 

*Financial Picture of an Improvable 


drea. December 1947, 39 pp. Free on re- 
quest to the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 7, 


Pennsylvania. 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
Revenues Measured 


WEINTRAUB 
Member, 
Research of Philadelphia 


made to obtain the required informa- 
tion. This information included: 
(1) the total population of the area; 
(2) occupations of employed per- 
sons in the area; (3) the number of 
school children; (4) the schools at- 
tended; and (5) the use of public 
recreation, library, and clinic facili- 
ties by residents of the area. 


The Revenues 

Revenues received by the city and 
the school district from the project 
area in 1946 were classified into the 
following six groups: 
current real estate sewer rents (city) 

taxes (city and personal property 

school district) tax (city) 
earned income tax miscellaneous rev 

(city) enues (city and 
water rents (city) school district) 

This sixth group includes delin- 
quent tax collections, fees, licenses, 
permits, and all other revenue. 

In determining the revenue re- 
ceived from the area, the actual col- 
lections of the 1946 city and school 
district real estate taxes were ob- 
tained from the official records. The 
city’s earned income tax receipts 
were estimated on the basis of care- 
fully prepared, detailed estimates of 
the salaries and wages received by 
the residents of the area and on 
similar estimates of the net profits 
of unincorporated businesses in the 
area. While revenues from water 
and sewer rents were assumed to equal 
the amounts billed (minus delinquen- 
cies) by the city, receipts from the 
personal property tax were estimated 
at a percentage of the city’s per cap- 
ita receipts from that source. All 
other revenues were figured on a 
per capita basis. Total estimated 
revenues came to $160.980. as fol- 
lows: 

Current real estate tax $ 61,782.28 
City $36,540.59 
School District 25,241.69 


Earned income tax 40,602.00 


Water rents 9,327.04 
Sewer rents 5,188.77 
Personal property tax 2,968.00 
All other revenue 41,112.00 


Total $160,980.09 


Expenditures for the area were di- 
vided into two groups, general and 
differential. General expenditures 
were defined as those expenditures 


for services that were of a staff or in- 
direct nature and that were, in gen- 
eral, rendered about equally to all 
persons in the city. 


General Expenditures 
Following is a list of the govern- 
mental units, (departments, boards, 
officers, etc.) whose services were con- 
sidered of a general nature: 


Department of 
Public Safety 
Director's Office 
Bureau of Traffic 

Engineering 
Bureau of 

Building 

Inspection 
Electrical Bureau 

Department of 
Public Works 
Director's Office 


City Controller 
Commissioners of 
the Sinking 

Funds 
City Treasurer 
Commissioners of 

Fairmount Park 
Clerk of Council 
Coroner 
Prothonotary 
Receiver of Taxes 
Board of Revision 


of Taxes Bureau of 
Recorder of Deeds Lighting and 
Register of Wills Gas 
Sheriff Bureau of 


Highways and 
Street Cleaning 
Bureau of 
Engineering, 
Surveys, and 
Zoning 
City Planning 
Commission 
Department of 
Supplies and 
Purchases 
Director's Office 
Mayor's Office 
Aeronautics (except the Free 
Department of City Library) 
Architecture City Commissions 
Department of Law (except those 
Department of expenditures that 
City Transit are treated 
Department of “differentially,” 
Wharves, Docks as described 
and Ferries below) 


Personal 
Registration 
Commission 

Art Jury 

Civil Service 
Commission 

Bureau of Water 

Bureau of City 
Property 

Bureau of 
Mechanical 
Equipment 

Bureau of 


The costs of these operations were 
assigned to the project area on a per 
capita basis. 

“Differential” Expenditures 

Expenditures by the following in- 
stitutions and for the following pur- 
“differen- 


tial.” To this differential class were 


poses were classified as 


assigned all the local government 
expenditures that more or less di- 
rectly related to, or benefited, partic- 
ular individuals or groups. Differ- 
ential expenditures were estimated, 
so far as possible by using specially 
selected formulas for each. 

Free Library. From the house- 
to-house canvass made at the start 
of the study. it was learned which 
branch of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia provides almost all of the 
library service to the residents of the 
area. The cost per card- 
holder was calculated. 

Director’s Office — Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. An ap- 
portionment of the expenses of the 


project 
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Director's Office to the various bu- 
reaus of the Department was made 
according to the amount of each bu- 
reau's own expenses and then the 
project area was apportioned the 
same percentage of each bureau’s 
share of these expenses of the Di- 
rector’s Office as the percentage used 
in apportioning the expenses of each 
bureau to the project area. 


Department of Welfare Camp. 
Attendance records were basis of 
study. 


Bureau of Recreation. Resi- 
dents of the area used two of the 
facilities operated by the Bureau of 
Recreation—a swimming pool and a 
play area. Allocation of the cost of 
recreational services to the project 
area was based on the cost per dwell- 
ing unit in the area serviced by these 
facilities. 

Bureau of Personal Assist- 
ance. The case files provided the 
data here. 


House of Correction. Court 
commitment papers and the institu- 
tion’s files were our sources. 


Home for the Indigent. Expen- 
ditures for the Home for the Indigent 
were distributed on a per capita basis 
because it was found, from the ex- 
amination of the records at the Home, 
that most of the persons living there 
had no permanent address in Phila- 
delphia when admitted to the insti- 
tution. 


Director’s Office—Depart ment 
of Public Health, In the Director's 
Office, the only project area costs di- 
rectly calculable were those of the 
Outdoor Physicians’ Service. The re- 
maining expenditures for services to 
the area were estimated on a_ per 
capita distribution of the total ex- 
penditures in 1946. 


Office of the Secretary — 
Bureau of Health. Cost of services 
was determined on a per capita basis. 


Division of Tuberculosis. Num- 
ber of cases of tuberculosis by wards 
in Philadelphia was the only statis- 
tical breakdown available. Area 
costs were therefore computed by ap- 
plying the average cost per case in 
the city to an estimated number of 
cases in the project area, obtained 
by prorating the cases (on the basis 
of population) in the wards encom- 
passing the area. 


Division of Communicable Dis- 
eases. Since the area cases ac- 
counted for 0.1656 per cent of the 
total number of city cases, it was 
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assumed that the ‘area cost for com- 
municable diseases equaled that per- 
centage of the cost of the division. 

Division of Venereal Disease 
Control. Expenses for the project 
area were estimated by getting the 
number of cases of veneral disease 
in 1946 in the project area from the 
files of the Division and then apply- 
ing to the figure the percentage which 
these cases were of the total number 
of cases handled by the Division in 
that year. 

Division of Child Hygiene. It 
was apparent from the census made 
for this study that virtually all per- 
sons in the area who used the child 
hygiene clinics attended a particular 
health center. A check of cases in 
the project area and in the city was 
made. The percentage of work done 
in the project area to the work done 
in the city was calculated as 0.77 
per cent. This percentage was ap- 
plied to the total cost of hygiene 
service. Expenditures for private 
school inspection were distributed 
on a per capita basis. 

Other Divisions — Bureau of 
Health. Since the costs of the re- 
maining divisions could not reason- 
ably be computed for any special 
area, the estimate of expenditures 
by them for the project area was 
made on a per capita basis. 

Philadelphia General Hospital. 
Patient registration gave us the basis 
for our estimate. 

Philadelphia Hospital for Con- 
tagious Diseases. Again the pa- 
tient registry was used. 

Bureau of Fire. Fire costs for 
the project area were based on the 
cost per run made by fire equipment 
during 1946. 

Bureau of Police. The police ex- 
penditures were figured on a_ per 
capita basis because of lack of ade- 
quate data on arrests in the area. 

District Attorney and _ the 
Courts. Estimates were made on the 
theory that expenditures in the area 
for these services probably would 
approximate the same percentage of 
their respective total expenditures as 
the area’s police costs. 

Division of Children’s Agents 
and Investigators, Since no infor- 
mation could be obtained regard- 
ing the number of children from the 
project area cared for through the 
Division, the costs for the area were 
based on the percentage that the 
area's costs for the support of chil- 


dren in the Bureau of Personal As- 
sistance, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, were to the total costs for the 
support of children in the Bureau. 


House of Detention and other 
Institutions for Juveniles. Ex- 
penses applicable to the project area 
were based on the percentage which 
the number of cases from the area 
was of the total number of cases in 
the city. 

Penitentiaries and Jails. Proj- 
ect area expenses were calculated on 
a per capita basis because of a lack 
of data on residents of the area im- 
prisoned in these institutions. 

School District of Philadel- 
phia. A good example of differen- 
tial expenditures can be provided in 
the expenditures for public schools. 
To determine the current school costs 
applicable to the project area, (1) 
the cost per pupil per school for each 
school attended by the children in 
the area was calculated (ranging 
from $114.46 to $274.56 per pupil 
per year for the 11 schools attended) ; 
(2) the cost per pupil was multiplied 
by the number of pupils from the 
area (ranging from 1 pupil to 236 
pupils for the 11 schools attended) ; 
and (3) the amounts for each school 
was totaled. Current public school 
expenses totaled $72.779. Overhead 
expenses (administration of the 
school district) for the area were 
computed by calculating the over- 
head cost per pupil for 1946 and 
multiplying by the number of pupils 
from the project area. Overhead ex- 
penses totaled $23.492. Thus. total 
public school expenses for the proj- 
ect area were $96,271—$72.779 for 
current expenses and $23,492 for 
overhead expenses. 

The estimated expenditures by the 
city and school district for the proj- 
ect area totaled $271.531. divided 
as follows: 

City expenditures $175,260 
General expenditures ...$103,953 
Differential expenditures 71,307 

School district expenditures 
(all differential) 96,271 
Total $271.531 


The Reckoning 


For services rendered to the proj- 
ect area, it was estimated that the 
city and school district spent $110,- 
551 more in 1946 than they received 
from it in revenue. Thus, local-gov- 
ernment expenditures in the area 
were 68.67 per cent higher than the 
amount of revenue collected. 


Redevelopment is the means by 
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which this gap between revenues and 
expenditures can be narrowed. It is 
not likely that revenues from the 
area after redevelopment will be- 
come equal to expenditures, for it is 
recognized that  local-government 
services in a residential area are gen- 
erally subsidized to varying degrees 
by revenues received by the city from 
its commercial areas. However, even 
if only $50,000 in expenditures can 
be saved through redevelopment of 
the area, this saving would be sufh- 
cient to support a loan for improve- 
ments in these eight city blocks of 
approximately $700,000 issued as a 
20-year straight serial loan (5 per 
cent a year for principal, 2 or 214 
per cent a year for interest, making 
a total annual debt charge of 7 or 
714 per cent). 


Using the information gathered in 
this study, the net effects of proposed 
improvements on both governmental 
expenditures and revenue can be esti- 
mated. Then plans for developing 
the potentialities of the neighbor- 
hood can proceed on the basis of the 
greatest advantage not only for the 
residents of the area, but also for 
the whole community. 








HATCH ACT — 
(Continued from page 66) 


tions held to fill strictly state, county. 
or local offices. If the election is one 
in which partisan candidates are 
competing for office, the restrictions 
of Section 12(a) of the Act are ap- 
plicable. 


What Is Permissible? 


Voluntary contributions of money 
to political organizations are not pro- 
hibited under the Hatch Act. How- 
ever, the contribution of services to 
a political party is banned. These 
same regulations apply to contribu- 
tions to non-political organizations 
engaged in political activities, such 
as CIO-PAC. Petition signing is ap- 
proved—but not the initiation of 
petitions or the canvassing for peti- 
tion signatures, when the petitions 
support partisan legislation or nomi- 
nate individuals for political office. 
The holding of a political office is 
prohibited, such as precinct commit- 
teeman, ward committeeman, etc. 
Further, acting as a delegate at a 
political convention is prohibited. 

The writing of letters for publica- 
tion in favor of or against a politi- 
cal candidate or faction is banned; 
also organizing, conducting, or par- 
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WE PRESENT... 








ELIZABETH WOOD 
Vice-President of NAHO 


The JourNnaL presents the second 
of NAHO’s Vice-Presidents — Eliza- 
beth Wood, considered to be one of 
the country’s foremost champions of 
better housing and the director of a 
$70 million housing program in the 
nation’s second largest city. 

Miss Wood has been the executive 
secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority for 11 years, since its in- 
ception in 1937. Under her direc- 
tion the agency has grown steadily 
from the management, since 1938, of 
2414 units of PWA housing to the 
current program of 11 permanent 
housing developments of 7900 units 
and 21 veterans temporary housing 
developments of some 3200 units. 
In addition, the Authority is now pre- 
paring to develop an additional 900 
low-rent units in two more federally 
aided projects, as well as an esti- 
mated 3000 or more dwellings with 


‘city and state funds as part of Chi- 


cago’s new housing and redevelop- 
ment program (see December 1947 
JouRNAL, page 349). It also is en- 
gaged in the assembly of several 
other slum land tracts with state and 
private funds for redevelopment pur- 
poses. 

Miss Wood has always played an 
active part in the development of 
national, state, and city housing and 





ticipating in a political meeting or 
rally—or addressing such a meeting. 

Detailed statements of just what 
activities do and do not come under 
the Hatch Act can be secured from 
the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington—Mr. Alfred Klein, Chief 
Law Officer. 





slum clearance programs. Follow- 
ing the war, she took leadership in 
efforts to secure housing for veterans. 
She was a member of the mayor's 
emergency housing committee and 
served as secretary of the Chicago 
Committee for Housing Action, ap- 
pointed by the mayor last year, the 
group that developed the present city 
program. 

Bloomington, Illinois, was Miss 
Wood's childhood home. She com- 
pleted grade and high school there 
and then went to the University of 
Michigan, from which she received 
both a bachelor’s and a master’s de- 
gree, later attending the University 
of Chicago as a graduate student. 
Further, her interest in housing was 
such that in 1926 she went back to 
the University of Chicago to study 
social problems and, later, from 1928 
to 1930, acted as director of publicity 
for the Home Modernizing Bureau 
in Chicago. She then pursued her 
work and housing interests with the 
United Charities from 1931 to 1934, 
For the following three years, from 
1934 to 1937, she was active in solv- 
ing housing problems for Chicago 
as executive director of the Metro- 
politan Housing Council. She also 
acted as executive secretary for the 
Illinois State Housing Board, until 
she joined the Chicago Authority. 

1948—Year of Destiny 

Of the present housing scene, Miss 
Wood says: “This will be a ‘year 
of destiny’ for housing. On all gov- 
ernmental levels and especially in 
Congress, there will be increased dis- 
cussion of housing problems and 
many new legislative proposals may 
be offered. NAHO members through- 
out the country, who are the best in- 
formed persons on their local hous- 
ing problems, needs, and required 
legislative remedies, have a prime 
responsibility to make their knowl- 
edge and recommendations known to 
both public officials and all private 
citizens.” 
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New York Has Four-Way State Housing Program 


The State of New York has been 
engaged for many years in a vast 
integrated housing program that, un- 
der the direction of Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, has constantly expanded 
and changed its goals to meet the 
changing needs of various groups of 
the population. 

The broad pattern of New York 
State housing includes four major 
elements: veterans emergency hous- 
ing; low-rent public housing for 
families of low income; limited divi- 
dend housing for families in the 
middle-income groups, including per- 
manent veterans mutua! housing de- 
velopments; and neighborhood and 
community development that will aid 
in the provision of housing for fami- 
lies regardless of income limits. 


Basic Legislation 

With reference to state-aided pub- 
lic housing, the state is empowered 
to make 50-year loans up to 100 per 
cent of the development cost of low- 
rent housing projects for low-income 
families at an interest rate equal to 
the state’s cost of borrowing the 
money. The state is also empowered 
to grant annual cash subsidies to 
maintain the low-rent character of 
such housing. The maximum sub- 
sidy for each project is hased on 
the development cost times the inter- 
est rate, plus | per cent. The munici- 
pality must match the cash subsidy 
of the state. Usually the tax exemp- 
tion given by the municipality on 
the new buildings is sufficient to ef- 
fect this matching requirement. 

Originally, the state was empow- 
ered to lend up to $300 million for 
public housing and to grant up to 
$5 million in annual cash sub- 
sidies. In 1947, legislation sponsored 
by Governor Dewey and approved by 
the electorate by referendum in- 
creased the maximum capital loan 
fund to $435 million and the maxi- 
mum permissible annual cash sub- 
sidies to $13 million. Originally, 
contracts for periodic subsidies en- 
tered into in any one year could not 
exceed a total of $1 million. This 
provision was also increased last 
year to an annual limitation of $1.5 
million. 

State-aided low-rent public hous- 
ing projects are open to low-income 
families whose total earnings are no 
more than five times the rent for a 
small family and six times the rent 
for a family with three or more de- 
pendents. Preference is given to 
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families in slum dwellings that are 
scheduled to be demolished. Fami- 
lies living in substandard housing 
elsewhere and other low-income 
families are next eligible. 

In 1946, legislation was passed to 
permit occupancy in public housing 
projects by veterans of World War 
II whose income did not exceed seven 
times the rent for a family with two 
dependents or eight times the rent 
for a family with three or more de- 
pendents. This provision, which en- 
ables veterans of moderate income to 
obtain housing during the postwar 
period of housing stringency, is in 
effect until December 31, 1949. 


Veterans Housing 


To meet the immediate temporary 
need for housing by veterans, the 
State of New York has provided a 
fund of $69,800,000 for the construc- 
tion of veterans emergency housing 
projects in municipalities throughout 
the state. A portion of this fund has 
been used to provide emergency hous- 
ing and educational facilities at col- 
leges and universities. This latter 
program was necessary since so many 
of our veterans desired to complete 
their higher education upon return- 
ing from the war and the physical 
capacities of our colleges were un- 
equal to the demand. 

New York also has a permanent 
housing program to assist families 
with moderate incomes. The limited 
dividend housing section of the Pub- 
lic Housing Law authorizes munici- 
palities to grant tax exemption on 
the value of improvements for up 
to 50 years to limited dividend hous- 
ing companies. Limited dividend 
housing in New York State enjoys 
exemption from all state taxes. Such 
companies are limited to a maximum 
of 6 per cent return on their invest- 
ment. There is also a limitation on 
the income of families in such hous- 
ing, based upon a ratio similar to 
that which applies in public housing. 
Rents in new limited dividend hous- 
ing, formerly fixed by statute, are 
now determined by agreement with 
the Commissioner of Housing. The 
new arrangement was deemed neces- 
sary to meet changing costs and to 
encourage activity in this field of 
middle-income housing. 


The State Division of Housing 
which administers the New York 
State housing program, is a branch 
of the Executive Department. Its 
head is the Commissioner of Hous- 
ing. Its executive personnel include 
a Deputy Commissioner, John T. 
Haugaard, Jr., and several executive 
assistants, Chauncey S. Truax. Ken- 
neth G. Fraser, and Milton D. Lifset. 
Herman Cohen is the Division’s 
Counsel and director of its Bureau 
of Law. Other bureau directors in- 
clude: Raymond Booth, Management ; 
Richard W. Hill, Jr.. Research; 
Leonard F. Hubbard, Community 
Development; Jacob C. Seidel, Pub- 
lic Relations; Joseph A. Urell, Fi- 
nance; and S. Walter Van Nostrand, 
Emergency Housing Management. 
The staff of the Division of Housing 
consists of approximately 200 tech- 
nicians, including architects, engi- 
neers, housing consultants. research 
assistants, management and financial 
aides, and other personnel. 

The Division of Housing 
tiates loan and subsidy contracts for 
public housing projects with munici- 
pal housing authorities and aids 
in the development and supervision 
of such projects. Such activity starts 
with the preliminary planning of a 
project even before contracts are 
signed. Review and approval is given 
to architectural plans. construction 
bids, progress of construction. ete. 
When a project is completed, certain 
supervisory controls are maintained 
by the Division's management bu- 
reau. Municipal housing authorities 
are required, for example, to submit 
periodic reports relating to the main- 
tenance and operation of public hous- 
ing projects. 

The management of state-built vet- 
erans emergency housing projects 
is more directly under the supervi- 
sion of the Division of Housing be- 
cause these projects are handled by 
a local real estate agent rather than 
by the local housing authority. The 
State Division of Housing also super- 
vises certain operations of limited 
dividend housing companies for the 
period during which the state has 
jurisdiction. 


State-Aided Public Housing 


As of February 1, 1948. the state 
had entered into contracts with mu- 
nicipal authorities for the loan of 
$241.725,700 to build 39 low-rent 
public housing developments. Nine 
projects are completed and fully oc- 
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cupied; ten projects are under con- 
struction and are expected to be com- 
pleted and fully occupied before the 
end of 1948; and 20 projects are 
in the planning stage to get under 
construction as soon as local condi- 
tions permit—many of them, it is 
hoped, this year. Many new projects 
are being planned and are expected 
to be put under contract soon. In 
addition, negotiations are under way 
for extensions to certain projects al- 
ready under contract. 


Veterans Emergency Housing 


New York State’s veterans emer- 
gency housing program is adminis- 
tered by an emergency housing joint 
board appointed by Governor Dewey 
and consisting of the Commissioner 
of Housing, the State Superintendent 
of Public Works (Charles H. Sells), 
and the Commissioner of Standards 
and Purchase (John A. MacCor- 
mack). The Commissioner of Hous- 
ing and his staff are responsible for 
the planning and management of 
such housing. Actual construction of 
the projects is under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Works and members of his staff, 
while purchases and expenditures are 
supervised by the State Commissioner 
of Standards and Purchases. Each of 
these agencies of the state has con- 
tributed its full share toward making 
New York State’s veterans emergency 
housing program the notable success 
it is. 

At the close of 1947, New York 
State had completed 8581 emergency 
apartments for veteran families out 
of 9332 homes planned in municipal- 
ities throughout the state. At our 
colleges and universities, 1795 apart- 
ments and 13,678 dormitory accom- 
modations for students and faculty 
have been completed. The state has 
also contributed heavily to college 
facilities to meet the great veterans 
educational demand, providing near- 
ly 900 classrooms, laboratories, and 
shops and over 700 offices. 

The state has also done the site 
preparation work at colleges that 
made possible their obtaining 51 fed- 
eral educational housing installa- 
tions. Without this work, some com- 
munities could not have had any such 
housing, since the federal program 
did not provide for this essential 
preliminary work. 

The emergency educational pro- 
gram enabled our colleges to accom- 
modate an additional 100,000 stu- 
dents, doubling their prewar capac- 
ity. 
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The state has also developed three 
new emergency colleges, Sampson 
College, Champlain College, and 
Mohawk College. at which about 
8500 students, veterans, in the main, 
are now housed and regularly en- 
rolled. This number will be in- 
creased. The physical plants of these 
colleges are under the supervision of 
the Division of Housing so far as 
operations are concerned. 

All told, New York State in its 
veterans emergency housing and edu- 
cational program has built 73 emer- 
gency housing projects in 40 mu- 
nicipalities and 161 emergency proj- 
ects at 53 colleges and universities 
throughout the state. 


Community Development 

The community development and 
research bureaus of the State Divi- 
sion of Housing have conducted many 
surveys of local housing needs in 
municipalities throughout the state 
and have laid the groundwork for 
sound overall neighborhood and com- 
munity redevelopment programs. 
Viewing housing as one of many ele- 
ments in a community pattern, the 
State Division of Housing is en- 
deavoring to enlist the cooperation 
of municipalities and private invest- 
ors in a program to rebuild deteri- 
orated urban areas, using state-aided 
public housing as the spark to get 
such programs started. 

In state-aided projects, all neces- 
sary facilities must be provided for 
in the surrounding community as 
well as in the project itself. Schools, 
parks, playgrounds, churches, shop- 
ping areas, theaters, easy access to 
other cultural, educational and recre- 
ational centers, as well as transporta- 
tion to places of employment, must 
all be available to tenants of the 


" project and, by the same token, they 


become available to other residents of 
the district. The improvements effect- 
ed may serve as an inducement for 
the construction of privately financed 
higher rental housing in the imme- 
diate vicinity, which in turn should 
stimulate further development. The 
state-aided housing project is thus 
the center of an ever-widening circle 
of local growth and rehabilitation. 


Vacant Land Building 

The State Division of Housing has 
inaugurated and is advocating further 
the construction of a number of pub- 
lic housing projects on vacant land, 
postponing the clearance of sub- 
standard areas until the housing 
emergency eases. This step is neces- 
sary because it is unreasonable to 


tear down even the most substandard 
housing if it is occupied and there is 
no place for the residents to go. Once 
the new structures are completed, the 
families in the slum areas to be 
cleared can be moved into the new 
housing and the state's entire housing 
program can thus be speeded up. 
The land from which the substandard 
buildings are removed at a later date 
can at that time be used for other 
housing projects or be sold to private 
investors under restrictions to insure 
that its use will be consistent with 
a program of municipal betterment. 
In many instances, the areas where 
substandard housing exists may be no 
longer suitable for housing but may 
be better adapted to commercial or 
industrial use. 

Experience in various cities of the 
state has shown that the areas most 
in need of clearance are sometimes 
those in which industries have en- 
croached to such an extent that the 
general character of the neighbor- 
hood has changed from residential to 
industrial. Aiding the transition by 
removing the obsolete dwellings not 
only helps adjacent plants to expand 
but takes housing out of an improper 
environment and also creates a larger 
potential real estate value for the city. 
This offsite clearance plan developed 
by the Division of Housing in con- 
nection with its policy of building 
some public housing projects on 
vacant land has been adopted in 
housing programs now under way in 
Utica, Schenectady, Niagara Falls, 
Fulton, Troy, Oswego, and New York 
City. 


Veterans Mutual Housing 

A practical plan has been devised 
by the State Division of Housing 
whereby veterans cooperating with 
each other can build mutual housing 
developments for their eventual own- 
ership under the limited dividend 
housing law of the state. The plan 
requires an initial cash payment of 
about $100 a room, with a loan for 
the balance of the costs to be ar- 
ranged through either the Veterans 
Administration or the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The initial funds required by a 
veteran can be easily obtained from 
his New York State bonus payment 
and the cash value of his federal 
terminal leave bond. From these two 
sources, the veteran can raise the 
$400 to $500 required as the down 
payment on a typical four-room 
apartment in a garden type housing 
development. His monthly carrying 
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charge, payable like rent, would 
range from $60 or less to $75, and 
this sum would cover his share of the 
cost of operating the development, 
including heat, hot water, all decora- 
tion costs, repairs, replacements and 
care of buildings and grounds. This 
monthly charge will pay off in full 
the veteran’s share of the mortgage 
on the whole development as well 
as interest, taxes, and insurance. 
Every major veterans organization, 
through its New York State com- 
mander, has pledged support of this 
veterans mutual housing program. 
As limited dividend housing, such 
veterans mutual developments may 
receive local tax exemption and ex- 
emption from state taxes and fees. 
The period of tax exemption would 
probably coincide with the length of 
time needed to pay off the mortgage. 
Each veteran owning a four-room 
apartment under this plan would 
effect a saving, because of these 
exemptions, of more than $4000 of 
expenses over a 25 year period. 
The first veterans mutual housing 
project to get under way will be an 
800-family development in Queens. 


Cost Reduction Possibilities 

This veterans mutual housing plan 
should aid in the resumption of large- 
scale construction of private housing 
by serving as a housebuilding labora- 
tory. It may be demonstrated in prac- 
tical fashion how costs can be less- 
ened through the cooperation of gov- 
ernment, labor, and private enter- 
prise. It can be expected that, in 
the building of homes owned by veter- 
ans, labor will function at a more 
effective pace; our municipalities will 
take steps to remove unnecessary and 
costly building restrictions; produ- 
cers of building materials, supplies, 
and equipment will eliminate cost 
increases wherever possible; and 
lenders will extend the best possible 
terms. Of course, veterans, the pub- 
lic, and the press will be watching 
the progress of these veterans mutual 
housing developments to see exactly 
what can and should be done to 
achieve housebuilding today at the 
lowest possible cost. The new prac- 
tices and procedures adopted as a 
result can carry over into other pure- 
ly private veteran and non-veteran 
housebuilding. It is by these means 
that the State of New York looks 
forward toward making an important 
contribution toward the solution of 
the major problem in private house- 
building, that of prohibitively high 
costs from whatever cause they may 
result. 
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PERU COMPLETES FIRST OF 
NEW NEIGHBORHOOD PROJECTS 

In April, Peru’s National Housing 
Corporation will complete “Neigh- 
borhood No. 3°—first of seven new 
planned communities to be built on 
the outskirts of Lima. The project 
was developed as part of a nation- 
wide program that places first em- 
phasis on relief of overcrowding in 
the cities, by building complete new 
suburban neighborhoods. Second 
phase of the program will be slum 
clearance and rebuilding inside the 
cities. 

The National Housing Corporation 
was set up under a 1946 law provid- 
ing government aid for both public 
and private housing. Public low-rent 
housing and slum clearance can be 
undertaken either by the Corporation 
itself or by subsidiary agencies under 
the Corporation’s direction. Aid to 
private enterprise takes the form of 
direct loans to private builders, as 
well as planning and designing serv- 
ices at moderate fees. 

Neighborhood No. 3 is located he- 
tween Lima and the port city of Cal- 
lao. It will house over 1000 work- 
ers families in a modern self-con- 
tained community. Schools, churches, 
shopping center, and recreational fa- 
cilities will all be provided. 


QUEBEC OFFERS FINANCING AIDS 
FOR HOME OWNERSHIP 

State and local financing aids for 
home ownership are provided in a 
series of bills passed by the Quebec 
legislative assembly last month. 
Under the first bill, the province of 
Quebec makes $314 million avail- 
able to pay part of the interest rates 
on 30-year loans for $6000 houses. 
The province’s contribution will be 
vayment of 3 of the 5 per cent inter- 
est charges that are normally as- 
sessed. Housing loans can be made by 
either the province itself or by pri- 
vate lending agencies known as 
“caisses populaires” but, since no 
funds have been provided for direct 
government loans, financing under 
the new program will be left entirely 
in private hands. 

The second bill authorizes munici- 
palities to provide inexpensive sites 
and to grant tax exemption for new 
construction. 


During a two-weeks’ debate on the 


Goneign News 


bills, the program was strongly criti- 
cized by opposition leaders because 
it failed to include funds for out- 
right provincial loans. The opposi- 
tion felt the program placed a bur- 
den on localities and private lending 
agencies that was larger than their 
resources could carry. Another criti- 
cism was that the program made no 
provision for rental housing, par- 
ticularly for low-income families. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT MAKES 
HOUSING LOANS; TESTS PREFABS 

France’s postwar attack on_ its 
housing problem includes recently 
initiated financing and design pro- 
grams that represent unique adap- 
tations of old ideas. Under liber- 
alized financing provisions adopted 
last August, the government makes 
direct long-term low-interest loans 
for both new construction and re- 
pair. The design program features 
experimental tests of prefabricated 
houses from the standpoint of liva- 
bility, as well as of structure and ma- 
terials—tests proceeding on the basis 
of the actual day-to-day living ex- 
perience of families who make their 
homes in a “village” of test houses. 

The loans were authorized by an 
August 1947 law that provided 9 
billion francs to building societies 
and associations.* For new construc- 
tion, loans can run up to 65 years; 
time limit on repair and improve- 
ment loans is 30 years. Interest rates 
are set at 2 per cent but, for new 
construction, no interest payments 
are required for the first two years 
and only half the normal rate is re- 
quired for the following eight years. 
In addition, repayment of capital 
may be waived during the first five 
years or even longer. Maximum rates 
are fixed by the government. The 
program is supervised by two govern- 
ment agencies: the Ministry of Re- 
construction and Town Planning and 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Under the prefab testing program. 
which is also directed by the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Town Plan- 
ning, a housing “laboratory” has 


*Building “societies” in France may be 
compared to either local housing author- 
ities or savings and loan associations in 
this country. The source from which this 
material was derived does not specify which 
type of society is meant. 
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been set up in the village of Noisy- 
le-Sac. outside of Paris. Here the 
government is building experimental 
houses, most of them prefabricated 
and all of them using new types of 
materials and construction methods. 
Purpose is to find out, first, whether 
the new houses solve the twin difh- 
culties of high costs and shortages 
of conventional building materials 
and, second. whether tenants find 
them pleasant. convenient dwellings. 
Tenants are chosen from among 
bombed-out families in the locality. 
So far. 27 houses have been built— 
of French. American, British Swiss, 
Finnish. and Canadian design. 
AUSTRALIA MAKES DIRECT GC. i. 
LOANS FOR STEEL PREFABS 

Australia is solving the housing 
shortage by making direct 20-year 
government loans to veterans for pur- 
chase of  all-steel prefabricated 
houses. The government furnishes 
house plans to veterans and also 
helps them choose sites. 

The steel prefabs cost $4500 to 
$5000 each and can be erected in 36 
hours through an assembly process 
that resembles that used in putting 
together a child’s building set. Ac- 
cording to British architect Con- 
stance Paul. the houses can last hun- 
dreds of years because there is no 
termite problem. Miss Paul also 
points out that there is no steel short- 
age in Australia, although the labor 
shortage is considerable. 


RENT CONTROL — 

(Continued from page 63) 
high as 375 per cent.) An almost 
iden¥cal situation developed in the 
Eastern Shore Defense-Rental Area 
of Maryland, where the increase 
varied from 50 to 200 per cent. 

This summary, therefore, points 
up what will unquestionably be the 
highlights of the 1948 rent control 
program. We can expect a very active 
emphasis on decontrol, with particu- 
lar reference to leased apartments 
as well as new units on the rental 
market. There can be little doubt 
that rentals for these decontrolled 
units will continue to soar. In addi- 
tion, it is anticipated that controls 
will be lifted in more areas than 
heretofore, as local patterns may dic- 
tate. In effect. wide decontrol may 
well create a body of unregulated 
rentals co-existing on the housing 
market with a group of controlled 
dwellings and the upward pressure 
of the former will tend to become a 
dominant factor in the stabilization 
of all rents at higher levels. 
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Pan American Congress 
Sets Housing, Planning Goals 
ANATOLE A. SOLOW 


Housing and City Planning 
Specialist, Pan American Union 


During October 1947 the Sixth 
Pan American Congress of Architects 
convened in Lima, Peru to discuss 
the latest trends in architecture, plan- 
ning, and housing. Even before the 
war, the subject of housing had been 
considered at several inter-American 
conferences as a means of establish- 
ing an exchange of information be- 
tween American technicians and of 
promoting professional collabora- 
tion. Among the more significant 
such meetings were the First Inter- 
American Congress on Low-Cost 
Housing in Buenos Aires in 1939 and 
the Inter-American Congresses on 
Inter-Municipal Cooperation in Ha- 
vana in 1938 and in Santiago in 1941. 

The 1947 meeting was of special 
importance, since it brought together 
over 1000 members and delegates 
from 17 countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to discuss for the first 
time since the war the new ideas. 
techniques. and problems that had 
developed in the intervening years. 
The United States sent an official 
delegation under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Julian Clarence Levi of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


An Exhibit Sent 


Progress in architecture, housing. 
and community development was il- 
lustrated through exhibits from sev- 
eral countries. The United States ex- 
hibit. prepared by the Department 
‘of State in collaboration with the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
American Institute of Planners, and 
the Pan American Union. received 
many favorable comments. 

The Pan American Union through 
its special observer, Mr. David Vega- 
Christie of Peru, followed closely 
all findings and resolutions of the 
Congress. Two topics on which gen- 
eral agreement was reached after 
thorough discussion may have a di- 
rect effect on housing and city plan- 
ning programsin Latin America: item 
2 of the agenda, “Characteristics and 
Functions of Planned Satellite Cora- 
munity Units in the Cities of the 
Americas” and item 4, “Architecture 
as a Factor in Social Welfare and 
the Problem of Low-Cost Housing.” 


Latin American architects strong- 
ly support the view that the neighbor- 
hood unit is the basic element of 
housing development. The delegates 
agreed that . the distinct articu- 
lation of urban conglomerations in 
form of neighborhood units for hous- 
ing and related facilities must be ex- 
The de- 
velopment of the neighborhood con- 
cept, from its first clear formulation 
by Clarence Perry, has been traced 
with great clarity in James Dahir’s 
recent book The Veighborhood Unit 
Plan Its Spread and Acceptance. 
It is interesting to note that this con- 
cept is gaining universal acceptance. 


plored in all its aspects.” 


Racial Discrimination 


Many recent newspaper headlines 
have drawn attention to the problem 
of restrictive covenants that discrim- 
inate against some racial groups. 
Even though this practice is well 
known to the professional houser, 
its magnitude is not always clearly 
recognized. It is heartening, there- 
fore, that the architects of Latin 
America as a group state specifically 
that “. . . In these neighborhood 
units housing facilities must not be 
segregated by classes, but must per- 
mit the living together of the differ- 
ent racial groups.” 

A recent study of low-cost housing 
in Latin America made by Francis 
Violich, who formerly held the posi- 
tion in which I am now serving at 
the Pan American Union, indicates 
a need for 25 million dwelling units 
to replace urban and rural slums, 
whereas only 10,000 low-rent dwell- 
ings are being built per year by of- 
ficial agencies (see JOURNAL OF 
Housinc, September 1947, page 
267). In the light of this vast dis- 
crepancy between need and achieve- 
ment, it is not surprising that the 
Congress resolved “that all economic 
and technical resources must be mo- 
bilized . . . to speed the construction 
of the largest possible number of 
dwellings.” 

Although housing progress in 
Latin America has been hampered 
by numerous economic and social 


(Continued column 3, page 86) 
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Public school pupils in six major 
cities are getting the facts, first hand, 
on the housing and city planning 
problems with which their respec- 
tive communities are faced. This 
trend toward housing and planning 
education in the public schools got 
its start, for the most part, through 
interested teachers or school prin- 
cipals but in some instances the 
pupils themselves played no small 
part in adding these subjects to their 
learning load. And both teachers 
and pupils received wholehearted aid 
and cooperation from city planning 
and housing officials in their com- 
munities. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLANNING COURSES 
BEGAN BY TEACHING THE TEACHERS 

For the past two years, six San 
Francisco public schools have been 
offering planning courses to chil- 
dren in all grade levels as a result 
of teacher interest stimulated by the 
San Francisco Planning and Housing 
Association. 

The Association sparkplugged the 
program five years ago when it in- 
vited the city’s teachers to a “com- 
munity-planning-for-educators” _ lec- 
ture by Dr. Paul R. Hanna of Stan- 
ford University. Teachers became so 
enthusiastic about the idea of boiling 
down the material in terms that would 
appeal to school children, that they 
organized themselves into study 
groups to get more facts on the sub- 
ject themselves. With the aid of the 
City Planning Commission and the 
Board of Education, they arranged 
for teacher training institutes and 
extension courses on community plan- 
ning and, by the spring of 1946, 
when they were ready to introduce the 
planning material into the schools, 
some 3000 teachers were well in- 
formed on the subject. 

Courses were first set up on an 
experimental basis but, even before 
the end of the first year, the material 
had so “caught on” with children of 
all age groups, that teachers were 
determined to continue the program. 
Currently, the Board of Education, 
with the cooperation of both the 
Planning Commission and the Plan- 
ning and Housing Association, is 
developing a planning manual for 
teachers and a series of planning 
booklets for use in the third grade 
classes. Ultimately, the Association 
hopes to prepare a school handbook 
on community planning. 
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To show specifically how the ma- 
terial was developed to appeal to 
different age levels, the Planning and 
Housing Association in 1946 pub- 
lished a brief summary of courses 
given at one of the schools during 
the program’s first year (see listing 
on publications page, page 84). 


Kindergarten children studied a 
dangerous intersection most of them 
had to cross to reach the school, 
found out what traffic safety devices 
were currently in operation and what 
improvements could be added. 


In the first grade,children stud- 
ied their immediate neighborhoods, 
with emphasis on trafic problems 
and need for more playgrounds. 


Second graders made a wider 
study of their neighborhoods, learned 
that good planning means a library, 
a park, a candy store, etc., within 
easy walking distance. 

Third-grade pupils began a more 
detailed study of the city as a whole, 
studied industries, the harbor, trans- 
portation system. 


In the fourth-grade, children 
took up San Francisco’s history. 

Fifth-graders studied the master 
plan and the functions of the City 
Plan Commission. 


In the sixth grade (the last in 
this particular school ), children stud- 
ied historical development of cities 
in general and the growth of slums 
and other city problems. 

At all grade levels, classroom work 
was supplemented by outside activi- 
ties, such as movies, field trips to 
San Francisco Housing Authority de- 
velopments, radio broadcasts, and 
even special student lectures for par- 
ents. 

The five booklets that are now in 
preparation for third-grade classes 
cover How the City Came to Be What 
It ls Today, How We Live, How We 
Make Our Living, and City Govern- 
ment and the Master Plan—plus one 
on industry and commerce. Dorothy 
W. Erskine of the Planning and 
Housing Association writes that the 
material will be tried out in class- 
room work before the books are 
finally printed next fall. 


PHILADELPHIA CITIZENS AGENCIES 
HELP OUT ON PLANNING COURSES 

Fourteen Philadelphia public 
schools give housing and planning 





Grade and High Schools -Teach Housing, Planning 


courses as a result of a cooperative 
arrangement between the Board of 
Education and two citizens agencies: 
the Philadelphia Housing Associ- 
ation and the Citizens’ Council on 
City Planning. Courses were intro- 
duced last year on an experimental 
basis in two schools in each of the 
city’s seven school districts. The 
hope is that the program can eventu- 
ally be extended to cover all public, 
private, and parochial 
the city. 


schools in 


The citizens agencies direct their 
educational efforts toward teachers, 
as well as students. For example, 
last year the agencies arranged a tour 
of city slum areas and public hous- 
ing developments for teachers par- 
ticipating in the program. Students 
are also taken on field trips and, in 
addition, the Housing Association 
helps the children prepare detailed 
neighborhood studies. Even before 
the courses formally estab- 
lished, the Housing Association 
helped make the youngsters plan- 
ning-conscious through field trips, 
movies, and speakers at assembly 
programs. 


were 


CLEVELAND MATH CLASSES STUDY 
HOUSING CURVES AND ANGLES 


Last April, Cleveland junior high 
school pupils were introduced to the 
housing problem via a special Board 
of Education radio program spon- 
sored by the Mathematics Division. 
The program was recorded and pre- 
sented during school hours cn four 
successive days, serving as a spring- 
board for further mathematics class 
discussion. Ella S. Hartman, Coordi- 
nator of Junior High School Pro- 
grams for the Board’s radio station, 
wrote both the radio script and a 
discussion guide for pupils’ use be- 
fore and after listening to the broad- 
cast. This material was based on 
facts gathered in consultation with 
Director Ernest J. Bohn of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authori- 
ty. 

The program itself involved three 
junior high school students. They 
discussed Cleveland’s housing short- 
age on the basis of their own experi- 
ences and on facts given to them 
by two housing experts: Mr. Bohn 
and Howard Whipple Green, Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Real Property 
Inventory. Miss Hartman skillfully 
worked the housing angle into the 
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math lesson by having the leading 
character tell about the “new curve” 
he was studying—a curve “on a 
graph showing some facts about the 
housing situation.” In fact, even the 
name of the program following this 
approach — “Raymond Junior 
Studies A New Curve.” After going 
rather thoroughly into the current 
shortage and basic causes of it—pay- 
ing special attention, of course, to 
exact figures and percentages — the 
children concluded that “as individu- 
als we can’t solve the problem. It 
looks like a community problem. . . . 
And the community must plan for 
the future.” 

The accompanying discussion 
guide listed housing expressions to 
be explained before the broadcasi 
(such as “substandard housing.” 
“mortgage,” “building code,” etc.) 
and then posed a series of questions 
that covered the social effects of poor 
housing. as well as actual math prob- 
lems based on housing figures. 


DETROIT SCHOOLS TEACH HOUSING, 
PLANNING IN SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Although no formal housing and 
planning courses are offered in De- 
troit public schools, Detroit pupils 
have been introduced to these sub- 
jects through a variety of special 
school projects both in and out of 
the classroom. Initiative has come in 
most cases from interested teachers 
and principals, in others from such 
outside organizations as the Parent- 
Teachers Association. Active  co- 
operation has also been forthcom- 
ing from both the Citizens Housing 
and Planning Council and the De- 
troit City Plan Commission. 

In some schools the special 
projects are developed out of regular 
class work in such diverse classes as 
art, reading, and social sciences; 
often different types of 
classes work together on the same 
project. Elsewhere, planning ma- 
terial turns up in special home room 
projects or in bulletin board dis- 
plays, panel discussions, films, and 


several 


other visual aids. 

A year and a half ago the Housing 
and Planning Council devoted an 
entire issue of its newsletter to city 
planning in Detroit schools, showing 
how the creative imagination of both 
teachers and students turned the 
planning material into vital lessons.* 
Highlights of the many programs 
followed in the schools are sum- 
marized as follows. 
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Art classes are often the focal 
point for planning studies since 
much of the work involves prepa- 
ration of house and neighborhood 
models and area graphs. Some 
schools combine this purely visual 
approach with actual surveys. For 
example, Cooley High School art 
students three years ago constructed 
a scale model of the area surround- 
ing the school. When the job was 
completed, art instructor Dorothy 
Probst realized that the students had 
missed the essential point — they 
didn’t see anything wrong with a 
residential neighborhood that had 
fast traffic streets, scattered stores, 
and no play spaces. To give them 
a better understanding of a neighbor- 
hood and its problems, the school 
arranged for all students in the 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades to participate 
in an area-wide survey under the art 
department's direction. The survey 
covered a mile area 
from the standpoint of (1) land use 
and (2) the people who lived there 

their ages. their interests, what 
they wanted in the community. When 
the survey returns came in, the young 
people went back to the scale model 
and redesigned it on the basis of 
what they had learned of good plan- 
ning principles. 


four-square 


Another survey. conducted at Poe 
Elementary School, sent ten-year old 
youngsters out in teams of five to 
make a critical study of the neigh- 
borhood. Each team consisted of an 
artist and a reporter, as well as three 
investigators to ask the questions. 
The children seemed to really enjoy 
this project and one team in particu- 
lar was more than gratified when 
they forced a gas station operator 
to admit that his property was a 
*“non-conforming use.” 


Social studies classes in the 
grade schools have always devoted 
two weeks of the term to “shelter.” 
Many enterprising teachers take this 
opportunity to acquaint children 
with modern housing and planning 
practice. At Jefferson Intermediate 
School, for example, children devote 
this part of the course to city plan- 
ning problems as reported in current 
newspapers and City Planning Com- 
reports. At Hally School, 
children begin to study the city in 


mission 


Detroit Schools.” 
Today and Tomorrow, Sep- 


*“City Planning in 
Detroit... 


tember-October 1946. Citizens’ Planning 
and Housing Council, 1017 Dime Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Michigan. 





the third grade, widening their ho- 
rizons in successively higher grades 
to include the county, the state, and 
the nation. 

A reading course for eighth- 
grade students at Guyton School last 
year was built up around You and 
Your Neighborhood, one of the Re- 
vere Copper housing and planning 
pamphlets, written by Oskar Ston- 
orov and Louis I. Kahn. 


TEXTBOOK ON BUFFALO PART OF 
GRADE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


A new textbook that may soon be 
introduced into every public and 
parochial school in the city of Buf- 
falo is expected to make the young 
people of that city 
zens 


its future citi- 
“planning conscious” from an 
early age. 

The book is being sponsored by 
the Buffalo City 
ation, Inc. Its publication is an 
outgrowth of three years of annual 
“Civic Week” programs 
sponsored by the Association — pro- 


Planning Associ- 


"Ne : 
Planning 


grams directed toward seventh and 
eighth grade students and toward the 
public and parochial high schools. 

Attractively illustrated. the book 
contains separate chapters on Buf- 
falo's commerce, her 
cultural 
and welfare activities, public utilities 


schools and 
institutions, recreational 
and services, and political parties. 
The text is written in a style simple 
enough for younger students, yet is 
broad enough in scope to be of 
social 


use at the secondary school 


studies level. 

Authors of the 255-page volume 
are Alice Ennis Glazier, former ad- 
vertising executive and member of 
the Association’s Board of Directors. 
and Edwin F. Rundell, instructor of 
Buffalo’s 


social studies at one of 


high schools. 


HOUSTON STUDENTS CHOOSE PUBLIC 
HOUSING AS TERM PAPER TOPIC 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston reports that some fifteen 
members of the Lamar High School 
class chose public housing as the 
subject for their term papers recent- 
ly, when given a choice of public 
agencies in the city from which to 
choose. 

The students obtained their ma- 
terial from the Authority, which had 
previously aroused their interest 
through presentations to their class 
of a series of films on the subject 
of the city’s slum areas. 
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To give the taxpayer and the “plain 
citizen” an idea of what city plan- 
ning can mean to him in the way of 
a better house to live in, a better 
school for his children, a better place 
to park his car, an easier spot to 
reach to buy his groceries, and a finer 
picnic grounds for his Sunday off— 
the City of Philadelphia last fall 
officially sponsored one of the larg- 
est and most dramatically presented 
city planning exhibits ever shown in 
the country. Not only did it draw in 
thousands of local citizens, but it 
captured the imagination of city of- 
ficials in all parts of the country. 

Known as the Better Philadelphia 
Exhibition. it cost $300,000, covered 
more than an acre of floor space, 
and put to work all the most modern 
tricks of lighting, photography, scale 
models, theatrical staging, copy writ- 
ing, and advertising psychology. The 
city paid one-third of the cost of 
staging the show; the balance came 
from contributions made by com- 
mercial and industrial organizations 
and officials. Gimbel Brothers turned 
over 50,000 square feet of its depart- 
ment store to the exhibition for more 
than a month. After it closed there 
on October 15, it was dismantled and 
a setting for its permanent location 
is now being sought. 

The idea for a city planning ex- 
hibit was first proposed in 1945 by 
the Citizens’ Council on City Plan- 
ning, in conjunction with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 
The City Planning Commission got 
in back of the proposal and, to carry 
the idea into execution, the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Exhibit was 
incorporated. Technical director of 
the show was Oskar Stonorov, who 
designed the exhibition in collabora- 
tion with the City Planning Com- 
mission. 


A description of the exhibition. 
prepared by the exhibition staff, fol- 
lows below. 


1—Vista 

The visitor enters the exhibition 
on the sixth floor of Gimbel Brothers, 
descending into the two-story audi- 
torium by a series of ramps. As he 
walks down to the fifth floor level, he 
approaches a diorama 28 feet wide 
and 22 feet deep, depicting Phila- 
delphia as it will look when the vast 
improvements planned for the city 
are realized. 
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Philadelphia City Pian Exhibit Gains 


In this section of the exhibition, 
the city is shown in three dimensions, 
with buildings and other features 
diminishing as the eye sweeps to the 
horizon, where Harrisburg, New 
York, Atlantic City, and other points 
serve to orient the observer. Pur- 
pose of this display is to emphasize 
that Philadelphia and its future de- 
velopment do not stop at the city 
limits but merge into the general 
geographical setting. 


2—Past, Present and Future 

The visitors then enter the next 
section of the exhibition. a circular 
theater 50 feet in diameter, and pause 
successively before four 10 foot x 10 
foot stages set in the wall, showing 
“Philadelphia: Past, Present and 
Future.” With the recorded voice of a 
narrator to supplement what is 
shown, the visitors watch: 


Stage 1. How Philadelphia has 
grown from William Penn’s “Greene 
Countrie Towne” to a metropolis, 
shown by a series of edge-lighted 
plexiglas planes that link each step 
of growth with the advent of a new 
mode of transportation. 


Stage 2. How neighborhoods de- 
cay: a once healthy and beautiful 
section of town deteriorates before 


the observer's eyes. 

Stage 3. What will happen if de- 
cay is not checked: to the inexorable 
rhythm of a swinging pendulum, an 
illuminated view of Philadelphia 
“burns out,” section by section, until 
the whole city is blighted. 


Stage 4. How proper city plan- 
ning can arrest decay and redevelop, 
shown by slides. 

(A feature of this section is that 
two of the four stages are always in 
operation simultaneously. When the 
first group of visitors has reached 
Stage 3, the next group is in front 
of Stage 1. Those two Stages then 
go dark and Stages 2 and 4 light up. 
moving the two groups farther 
around the circular room. As Stages 
2 and 4 are darkened, the third group 
of visitors moves before Stage 1, the 
second group comes abreast of Stage 
3, and the first group that entered 
leaves the room. Each display is of 
exactly the same duration. As a re- 
sult, this section will serve as a sort 
of traffic control, feeding visitors into 
the next section of the exibition in 
uniform groups at regular intervals. ) 





National Fame 


3—To Get Things Done—Plan 

Humor is used in the next section 
of the exhibition to drive home the 
point that city planning is merely 
a large-scale application of an every- 
day process. Through cartoons 
created by Robert Osborn, the na- 
tionally known artist. the visitors 
are reminded that to get things done, 
they plan everything—from getting 
dressed and cooking a meal to buy- 
ing a chair or playing a round of 
golf. 


{—What Philadelphia Has Done 

On entering this section, the visi- 
tor comes face to face with an en- 
larged reproduction of the ordinance 
of December 21, 1942, by which the 
city council, at the suggestion of 
Mayor Bernard Samuel, created the 
Philadelphia City Planning Com- 
mission. 

The rest of this section shows how 
the Commission is organized and 
how it cooperates with the work of 
the various city departments with 
respect to the overall program for 
the future. This message is con- 
veyed by means of red ribbons that 
converge from each department to 
pass through a transparent panel 
representing a map of the city and 
then lead on, over a photograph of 
the commission members, to huge 
photographic panels depicting the 
five major “areas” of planning: 
housing, industry, transportation, 
shopping and commerce, and recrea- 
tion. 


5—Progress Must Be Paid For 

Improvements cost money. Where 
is it to come from? At this point, 
the exhibition shows (as everyone 
knows) that the money comes from 
the taxpayers. It also indicates (as 
very few people know) just how 
much typical projects cost and how 
the cost is distributed. Wall charts 
illustrate how the tax dollar is broken 
down and distributed. 

A moving belt parades 20 or more 
scale models before the visitors, each 
model—a playground, a mile of high- 
way, a new school, for example— 
bearing a price tag. Not only the 
total cost is shown but also the cost 
to each taxpayer. 
6—Your Home, Neighborhood 

The visitors are next introduced 
to a striking display that embodies 
the City Planning Commission’s 
“Six-Year Plan.” It consists of a 
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50-foot aerial photograph of Phila- 
delphia, divided into four sections 
so that visitors can walk between 
them and inspect the display at close 
quarters. The scale is such that the 
observer can identify his own neigh- 
borhood—even his own house. Ward 
and street signs are placed at in- 
tervals to facilitate locating any de- 
sired spot. 

An important feature consists of 
plexiglas symbols, inserted in the 
map and lighted from below, which 
show the location and type of each 
of more than 600 public improve- 
ments scheduled for the period 1947- 
52. Thus, everyone may see what 
projects are contemplated for his 
own neighborhood. 

(Note: It is important to remem- 
ber that the so-called “Six-Year Plan” 
is a continuing program. The City 
Planning Commission submits hy 
September 15 every year, as directed 
by ordinance, “a program and. . 
the cost of the various projects and 
improvements which it recommends 
that the City undertake during the 
six calendar years next ensuing . 
the time when, and the order in 
which, it is recommended to be un- 
dertaken.” When the exhibit opened, 
the 1947-52 plan was current; this 
September, the 1948-53 plan suc- 
ceeds it.) 


7—A Better Downtown 


Walking up a ramp, the visitors 
enter the next section several feet 
above floor level. From this vantage 
point, they look down on the most 
elaborate display of the exhibition. 
It is a three-dimensional model of 
the downtown area. 

When the visitors first see the 
model, it represents the city “as is.” 
Then—in keeping with the theme of 
this section. “Modernizing the Heart 
of Philadelphia”—the scene begins 
to change. The model rotates, sup- 
planting the inadequate thorough- 
fare by a modern express highway. 

In sequence, other parts turn over, 
revealing the Independence Hail 
Mall. the Vine Street highway, re- 
placement of the “Chinese Wall” by 
the Pennsylvania Boulevard, and the 
rest of the 12 major improvements 
that are planned. Eventually, the 
whole downtown section as it could 
be in 30 years is on view. 

This unusual model is entirely au- 
tomatic and its operation is synchro- 
nized with a recorded commentary 
explaining the changes as they take 
place. 
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8—How Planning Affects You 


The exhibition then moves from 
the general to the particular. The 
visitors, on entering, are confronted 
by a photo-mural depicting the mo- 
notony of solid rooftops. On _ the 
opposite wall, three large composi- 
tion hands protrude from a similar 
mural. The pivoted hands swing 
up and down, each one removing 
an undesirable feature, such as a 
block of substandard dwellings, and 
disclosing a new recreation area or 
some other improvement. 


9—Let’s Get Down to Cases 


The next section is even more 
specific. The visitors step into an 
actual row house street as it looks 
today. This street is in a neighbor- 
hood that the City Planning Com- 
mission and the Redevelopment Au- 
thority have chosen for rehabilita- 
tion. Definitely not a slum area, it 
has good features, which would be 
preserved, as well as bad ones, which 
would be corrected. 

Passing through one of the typical 
row homes, the callers emerge into a 
backyard that has been made invit- 
ing by simple landscaping within the 
means of the average householder. 
Off to the right. the visitor gazes out 
on a scale model of the neighborhood 
as it would be if planned improve- 
ments were made. 

An unattractive industrial area has 
been screened by foliage; heavy traf- 
fic has been rerouted to permit safe 
playing in the smaller streets; a new 
wing has been added to the school; 
there is a centrally located shopping 
district; a playground has replaced 
vacant, unsightly buildings. 


10—New Development 


The visitors now enter a lounge 
area. Whiile resting they can study a 
wall photograph, 40 feet long and 
13 feet high, of the Northeast’s typi- 
cal rolling farmland. A graphic dis- 
play poses the question: “Do you 
want tracts like this invaded by 
crowded housing developments, o1 
would you rather see them grow into 
planned communities that would fit 
their surroundings?” 

A scale model of a complete hous- 
ing development is also on display 
here for the visitors, showing com- 
fortable but not expensive homes. 
It shows open spaces, safe streets. 
and well-located schools and shops. 
It demonstrates a_ well-planned, 
healthy community in which to live. 





11—School Section 


Beyond this display are exhibits 
prepared by school children in co- 
operation with the Board of Educa- 
tion. The pupils were given as little 
supervision as possible, so that their 
ideas—the ideas of tomorrow's citi- 
zens—might be given expression. 

Still another model. embodying 
improvements of a specific area as 
recommended by the Neighborhood 
Planning Conference, was constructed 
by the Bok Vocational School. 

Nearly 400,000 children in Phila- 
delphia’s schools — public, private, 
and parochial—have given real mean- 
ing to The Better-Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition by participating in a com- 
munity walking-talking 
They carried the Mayor's message 
into their homes and urged parents 
to attend the exhibition. Moreover, 
this unusual exhibition has been 
listed as a “must” in the Social Stud- 
ies program of the public schools. 

To permit attendance by children 
from the 5th grade to the 9th grade, 
inclusive, buses operated a shuttle 
service between the schools and Gim- 
bel Brothers, where police supervised 
restricted loading and unloading 
areas. 


12—A “Magic Ending” 


campaign. 


Nearing the end of the trip through 
the exhibition. the visitors are met 
by a costumed attendant, who hands 
out a secret message from Mayor 
Samuel .. . so secret it can’t be read 
at the moment. Proceeding through 
the dark passages, the visitors read 
the “blank” paper under “black 
light” to learn what the Mayor be- 
lieves each citizen can and should 
do to benefit himself, his neighbor- 
hood, and his city. As the visitors 
enter this maze, they see a model of 
two school children. Leaving this 
section of the exhibition. they see 
them again. 

But the school children have grown 
up, married, and raised a family. 
The visitors now see their children 

the next generation 
a planned school in a planned neigh- 
borhood. The city has changed into 
a Better Philadelphia as they grew 
up. 

A letter box near the exit of the 
exhibition receives cards that are dis- 
tributed free to visitors so they may 
write their opinions of the show to 
their friends. 

Will John Q. Public plan — or 
won't he care about the future of 
Philadelphia? 


. before 
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Dallas Runs Water Heater Repair Shop 


The three temporary housing proj- 
ects under the management of the 
Dallas Authority (La Reunion 
Homes, Mustang Village, and Texan 
Courts) were built during the war— 
with wartime materials. Together, 
they house 2681 families. 

One of the first and most expen- 
sive sources of maintenance trouble 
encountered at these projects has 
been in the replacement of water 
heaters, failure of which was due to 
the poor grade of galvanized tanks 
used originally and to the extreme 
hardness of the Dallas water supply. 


Thermostats Replaced 

Our first expense was replacing 
the thermostat units. When a unit 
failed, it was returned to the factory 
for rebuilding at a cost of $12.50 
each. When the tank failed, because 
of corrosion, it was necessary to re- 
place the heater at a cost of $48.50 
to $62.50—and heaters were difficult 
to find at any price. 

In June 1947, we were able to 
buy replacement tanks of heavy gal- 
vanized quality at $18. With these 
tanks, we have found it possible to 
completely rebuild water heaters. 

First, the old tank is taken out, 
insulation is wrapped around the new 
tank, and then it is placed in the 
cover. Then, any holes in the cover 
are repaired with kraft paper or 
patching compound. The burner is 








JAMES L. STEPHENSON 
Executive Director 
The Housing Authority of the 
City of Dallas 


cleaned thoroughly and put back 
in place. An overhauled thermostat 
is installed and the tank is filled with 
water to test for pressure leaks. The 
burner is lighted and a tank of water 
is heated as a final test to see that 
the heater is in good working con- 
dition. 

The thermostats are repaired and 
tested in a separate operation. The 
factory overhaul service we were 
using brought the cost of a repaired 
thermostat to $12.50 each. Now, by 
replacing three small washers cost- 
ing 2 cents each and by cleaning, 
adjusting, and testing the thermostats, 
ourselves, we have a completely re- 
built unit for 76 cents—6 cents to 
cover material and 70 cents for one- 
half hour of labor. 


Painting 

After the heater has been restored 
to good working order, it is sent to 
the paint shop and given two coats 
of white enamel on the cover. The 
hase and top cover are painted with 
black enamel to give us a good look- 
ing heater, with a better tank than 
when it was new. 


The cost of overhauling the heat- 


THE FINISHED PRODUCTS 


T. R. Padgett, a project maintenance superintendent, is 
shown with eight of the heaters rehabilitated in the shop. 
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ers is computed as follows. Two men 
replace the tanks and thermostats 
and fill and test ten heaters per day 

which means we achieve a rate of 
1.6 hours per heater. One painter 
paints the ten heaters in half a day, 
which means at the rate of 4/10 of 
an hour each. 


Replacement tank ............ $18.00 
Thermostat repair ............ .76 
Labor, two hours.............. 2.80 
NEE icccqenstbaleniaerstiianianens 30 

NIN idan sctpaanacvadi ee $21.86 


Pictures Illustrate Process 


The pictures below illustrate one 
of the repair operations in action 
and some of our finished products. 
At the right, two workmen are shown 
in a corner of the shop filling two 
tanks with water, preliminary to test- 
ing the heating mechanism. They 
are using our “master tester.” This 
device permits the testing of six 
thermostats at one time. The ther- 
mostats repaired in our shop are 
given a work-out on this master tank 
and are adjusted and set before be- 
ing pronounced “cured.” 

The picture on the left shows a 
line-up of eight tanks after being put 
through the entire process of re-in- 
sulation, burner cleaning, thermostat 
adjustment, testing, and re-painting. 





WORK UNDER WAY 
Weber Walker and Ben Bennight put their work to the 
test on a ‘“‘master tank’’—used for thermostat adjustment. 
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LEASES OBLIGATE TENANTS TO 
PAY FOR EXCESS UTILITIES 


Occupancy leases at William Stan- 
ley Ablett Village — 306-unit low- 
rent project in Camden, New Jersey 
—now specify that tenants are to 
pay a pro-rated share of the total 
project cost of gas and electricity 
used in excess of the amount budg- 
eted for the project. Formalizing 
this requirement through a_ lease 
clause is the result of objections 
from project residents last year when 
they were levied $18.84 for excess 
utilities without this legal. obligation 
to pay behind them. Because indi- 
vidual units are not equipped with 
meters, tenants can not be charged 
for the exact amounts they consuine 
over their allotments. 

For the last quarter of 1947, on 
the basis of the excess use for that 
period, the Camden Authority set up 
an excess charge pro-rating schedule 
on a unit-size basis: $3.30 for a 
three-room dwelling. $4.40 for four 
rooms, $5.50 for five rooms, and 
$6.60 for six rooms. Tenants who 
had occupied a dwelling for less 
than three months were given a pro- 
portionate reduction. 

Over-consumption is attributed to 
the use of gas and electricity by some 
residents to heat their homes. 


HOUSTON TENANTS SAFEGUARDED 
AGAINST UNFAIR DAMAGE CHARGES 
To protect outgoing tenants from 
being charged for damage to their 
apartments caused by previous 
tenants. the Housing Authority of the 
City of Houston now asks new ten- 
ants to check the condition of thei: 
dwellings themselves on the day they 
move into their new homes. New 
tenants are given a special sheet 
drawn up to “grade” the unit: con- 
dition of windows. 
equipment, etc. 


floors, walls, 
The tenant fills in 
and signs the sheet and, after man- 
agement confirmation of the infor- 
mation, it is filed away under the 
tenant's name for use when the apart- 
ment is vacated and an “outgoing” 
inspection is made by management to 
determine whether or not to make 
deductions from the security deposit. 
Formerly the maintenance depart- 
ment did the checking and the re- 
sult was: many complaints from out- 
going tenants of unfair charges. 
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MANAGEMENT, TENANTS AGREE 
ON “NO DOG” POLICY 

Dogs and other pets have been 
banned from Hondo Navigation Vil- 
lage, Hondo, Texas, by a vote of 


the Village residents. An outbreak 
of rabies among the dogs in the 330- 
unit temporary project prompted the 
Manager, J. C. Adolphus, to write 
the residents, asking them to get rid 
of their dogs. Although this letter 
received the cooperation of the ma- 
jority of tenants, enough of them 
objected to losing their dogs to make 
another letter necessary. The latter 
explained why a housing project is 
not a suitable place to keep pets 
(principally because they create and 
spread dirt— and frequently dis- 
ease) and carried a ballot for a 
tenant vote on the issue. As a re- 
sult of the 86 per cent vote against 
keeping pets, housing applicants are 
now told that animals are not al- 
lowed in the project and are asked 
to sign statements agreeing to this 
stipulation. Signs placed at all en- 
trances to the development stating 
“Dogs and other pets not allowed 
in this Village” and a 10-cent re- 
ward to children reporting a dog seen 
in the Village are two other steps 
that have been taken to keep the 
project free of animals. 

This “no-dogs-allowed” campaign 
was reported by Mr. Adolphus in 
the October 1947 issue of Shop Talk 

published by the Management 
Shop Talk Committee of NAHO’s 
Southwest Regional Council. 


PROJECT PAPER EDUCATES TENANTS 
ON PUBLIC HOUSING 

An “act of God” in the form of 
a storm that disrupted the heat and 
electric systems at Chicago's Alt- 
eeld Gardens, sent Chief Engineer 
Frank J. Williams to the project 
newspaper, The Altgeld Clarion. to 
answer tenants’ complaints that nor- 
mal service was not restored im- 
mediately. Mr. Williams explained 
that the high upkeep costs of the 
1500-unit, low-rent project do not 
permit the Housing Au- 
thority to hire a “standby” mainte- 
nance staff that can go into immedi- 
ate action to handle catastrophic 
emergencies. He said: “It would be 
necessary to have fifteen or twenty 


Chicago 





steamfitters standing by to cover an 
emergency of this kind. . . . Listed 
below are a few figures on the cost 
of operating Altgeld Gardens, keep- 
ing in mind that there are many 
families paying only $15 per month 
rent, since all rents are based on the 
amount of money each family 
earns.’ Mr. Williams went on to 
give a breakdown of project mainte- 
nance expense, itemizing annual 
costs of electricity, gas, water, coal, 
plumbing, steamfitting, carpentry, 
landscaping, painting and decorat- 
ing, etc..— totaling $366,072. 

Mr. Williams’ message closed with 
the following reminder: “Many of 
us have become accustomed to re- 
ceiving everything free. One of the 
purposes of public housing is to 
teach community responsibility, and 
to adequately house those families 
with low which families 
private real estate does not plan for 
because of their low incomes. Each 
one of us who is physically capa- 
ble, owes a civic duty to the commu- 
nity to help those who need help 
to understand better their community 
and its problems.” 


incomes, 


CITY PURCHASE OF FUEL OIL MAY 
HELP TENANTS MEET SHORTAGE 
The New York City Housing Au- 
thority is negotiating with the city 
director of purchases to include in 
the city’s fuel contracts for the 1948- 
1949 heating 
quirements of the tenants of its veter- 
ans emergency housing projects. 
in this way, the Authority hopes to 
assist these families during the cur- 
rent oil shortage, since their apart- 
ments are heated with kerosene space 
heaters. The Authority has been ex- 
perimenting since the first of the 


season the kerosene re- 


year with various devices for meet- 
ing the shortage but the problem is 
still acute; hence the present effort 
to make mass purchases through the 
city. 

Individual project “stockpiling” 
has been attempted. During a 
month’s time. more than 62,000 gal- 
lons of oil were distributed to tenants 
from these emergency reserves. An- 
other experiment the Authority initi- 
ated was arranging for the issuance 
of allocation 


certificates to local 


dealers serving project tenants. 
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New Maintenance Products 





“WALKING SPRINKLER’ REPLACES WALKINC MAN FOR LAWN SPRAYING 


Untouched by human hand, a 
sprinkling device, now on the market, 
can shift from one section of ground 
to another — watering the lawn as it 
goes. The device, as pictured above, 
is so adjusted that it propels itself 
along the line of a laid-out hose at 
a rate of approximately 40 feet per 
hour, spraying an area of from 5 to 
50 feet in width, as desired. 

The device is being demonstrated 
in the above picture by Frank 
Leeke, Central Maintenance Grounds 
Consultant of the Housing Authority 


of the City of Los Angeles. He is 
putting the sprinkler through its 
paces for the benefit of an in-service 
training class of Authority grounds- 
men. The Los Angeles Authority has 
about 50 of these sprinklers for use 
at its various developments. 

The National Sprinkler Company 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, manufactures 
the device. The Los Angeles Authori- 
ty states that they sell (or did sell) at 
from $22 to $35 each, depending on 
size. 





“GRAB-ALLS” RETRIEVE OBJECTS 
CAUGHT IN PLUMBING TRAPS 


Grab-Alls is an effective tool for 
bringing up small objects that have 
dropped down sink, lavatory, and 
basin traps and become lodged there, 
according to a report from the Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of 
Clackamas, Oregon. When the tool's 
flexible cable is inserted into the 
trap and its plunger spring is pushed 
down, four steel claws are ejected. 
Releasing the plunger causes the 
claws to contract, catching up the 
lost object. This fishing tool comes 
in 10- and 20-inch lengths and is 
available in local hardware stores 
and from mail order houses. Sears 
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Roebuck and Company carries the 
tool at 59 cents for the 10-inch size 
and 79 cents for the 20-inch length. 
The device was originally reported 
in the June issue of Idea Xchange, 
monthly publication of NAHO’s Pa- 
cific Northwest Council 
Exchange of Information Committee. 


Regional 


SCREEN PAINTING TOOL COVERS 
WIRE—FAST; DOES NOT CLOG MESH 


A screen-painting tool now on the 
market is said to paint screens in 
one-tenth the time the job now takes 
The tool 


covers all the wire without leaving 


with an ordinary brush. 


paint to clog the screen mesh. An 
all-steel grip handle holds a 3x5- 





inch painting surface that consists 
of thousands of tiny hairs set in a 
composition base. Write A. B. Cacl- 
son and Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


HAND SAWS SHARPENED EASILY; 
TOOL SAVES TIME AND MONEY 





The Speed Saw Filer pictured 
above makes it unnecessary to spend 
time and money to have saws sharp- 
ened. The Filer clamps on any type 
of hand saw and is so built that the 
file may be adjusted easily and ac- 
curately for correct pitch and angle. 
It is said that even the most inex- 
perienced person can do_ precision 
filing with this tool. Price is $2.95. 
Available by mail order from the 
Speed Corporation, 2025 N. E. Sandy 
Boulevard, Portland 12, Oregon. 


SPRAY GUN PAINTS FASTER 
WITH LESS CLEANING OF PARTS 




















The Model DS Paint Spray Gun 
pictured above can be used with both 
quick-drying and paints 
and, through the use of three spray 
nozzles. can move from touch-up 
work to flat wall surfaces to floors 
and ceilings. 

When quick-drying paints are to 
be used. a CKD Conversion Kit at- 
tachment can be used on the gun in 
substitution for the original nozzle 
assembly. With the Conversion Kit 
nozzles, the paint is mixed with air 


ordinary 
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outside the gun, whereas ordinary 
paints are combined with air inter- 
nally. By applying quick-drying 
paints with the CKD External Mix 
Vozzle, speedier spraying results and 
less cleaning of nozzle parts is re- 
quired. For the quick-drying paints, 
it is unnecessary to change nozzles 
for varying spray patterns. A turn 
on a self-locking adjusting ring pro- 
vides a range of patterns from small 
round to wide fan without stopping 
the gun. The gun itself is $10.95; 
the external nozzle kit is $3.95. Made 
by The Electric Sprayit Company, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


REMODELED LAWN MOWER CUTS 
GRASS AT BUILDING EDGES 





Something new has been added to 
the old lawn mower pictured above 

and now it trims grass at building 
edges quickly and easily. The Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Renton 
(Washington) reports that the “edg- 
er” is inexpensive to make — and 
saves money by saving labor. 

A gasoline motor and a circular 
cutting blade, on which four sickle 
teeth are bolted, are mounted on an 
old lawn mower frame. A guide ex- 
tends 44 of an inch beyond the blade 
to prevent it from striking the build- 
ing and to direct the long grass into 
its path. To help the machine fol- 
low the course of the building, the 
front wheel has been “pigeon-toed” 
inward, 

Credit for development of the de- 
vice — reported in the January 1948 
issue of Idea Xchange, monthly pub- 
lication of the Exchange of Infor- 
mation Committee of NAHO’s Pa- 
cific Northwest Regional Council — 
goes to the Renton Authority's 
grounds caretaker. 
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HAROLD ROBINSON 

has been appointed the Executive Di- 
rector of the Citizens’ Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of New York (“Planning™ 
has just been added to the agency's name 
by action of its Board of Directors). 

Mr. Robinson came from Springfield, 
Massachusetts to join the agency. He has 
had 15 years of experience in the field 
of housing, beginning in 1933 when he 
was appointed to the legal staff of the 
Housing Division of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. From 
1937 to 1947, exclusive of three years of 
military service, Mr. Robinson was Re- 
gional Counsel for the United States Hous- 
ing Authority and its successor the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, as well as 
for the National Housing Agency. Since 
the war, he has been an active pro 
moter of veterans’ housing legislation in 
the state of Massachusetts and nationally, 
working in support of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill through the American Legion. 


MRS. MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 

on the expiration last month of her term 
as a commissioner of the New York City 
Housing Authority, had completed four- 
teen years of service to the Authority in 
that capacity. On her retirement a news- 
paper editorial paid tribute to her as a 
“good and faithful servant” and said: “at 
the age of 80. her mind has a vigor 
and independence that gives life to her 
attack on any situation or subject.” 

Mrs. Simkhovitch advises that she is 
cancelling all her activities currently to 
devote her time to the writing of a book, 
for which she has a contract. NAHO 
members will remember the part she 
played in the Association’s 1947 annual 
meeting, at which time she presented a 
scroll to Robert F. Wagner, Jr., in ap- 
preciation of the housing leadership of his 
father, Senator Robert F. Wagner. On 
that occasion NAHO members also ex- 
pressed their respect and affection for Mrs. 
Simkhovitch and for her national housing 
leadership. 


A. C. GLASSGOLD 

left the country on March 15 for China 
in his capacity as Director of Far Eastern 
Operations for the American Joint Dis 
tribution Committee. He expects to be 
stationed in Shanghai for a year and 
a half working with 7000 Jewish refugees 
in that city. During the war, Mr. Glass- 
gold was with UNRRA in Bavaria, in 
charge of the largest displaced persons 
camp in the German American zone. He 
resumed his position with the Public 
Housing Administration (then FPHA) on 
his return from Bavaria that of a project 
services adviser in the Region II office. 


CATHERINE BAUER 

is the author of an article for The Nation 
“The Aims of a Ten-Year Program” —a 
housing article based in large part on the 
recently published report A Housing Pro- 
gram for Now and Later, prepared by a 
joint NAHO-National Public Housing 
Conference committee of which she was 
the chairman. 


JOHN IHLDER 


Executive Officer of the National Capital 
Housing Authority, was a contributor to 
the February issue of Survey Mid- 
monthly, a magazine serving the social 
work field. Mr. lhider was invited by the 
editors to express his views on some of 
the practices followed in the social work 
field. Mr. Ihider took the occasion to 
suggest that social workers should assume 
a responsibility for doing more than simply 
“adjusting” their clients to their present 
environment. It was his proposal that 
social workers recognize the deficiencies 
of their clients’ environment — and should 
then become actively concerned in better- 
ing that environment. To do otherwise, 
he said, was to encourage adjustment to 
the status quo. It was Mr. thider’s recom- 
mendation that the social work field give 
support to all activities directed toward 
seeing that “the environment is one to 
which the client should be adjusted.” 


BRICE MARTIN 

has resigned as Managing Director of 
Illinois State Housing Board. A_ long 
period of poor health preceded his resig- 
nation and he is currently not planning 
to take another position. 

He has been succeeded at the Board by 


Francis T. MeNicholas. 


H. EVERT KINCAID and 
GEORGE A. HUTCHINSON 


have announced their partnership in the 
firm “Community Planners” — consultants 
on city and regional planning, zoning and 
building regulations, subdivision design, 
and related activities. Mr. Kincaid was 
formerly the executive director of the 
Chicago Plan Commission and Mr. Hutch 
inson was city planner and executive as- 
sistant with the same agency. Both Messrs. 
Kincaid and Hutchinson were associated 
with the Federal Housing Administration 
at one time as land planning consultants. 


CHARLES H. BENTLEY 


has returned to the Region III office 
of the Public Housing Administration. He 
had been with PHA up to last fall as 
the regional director of personnel, leaving 
at that time to take a position with the 
Civil Service Assembly. His present po- 
sition with PHA is property and services 
otheer. 


JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 


former Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency and now a special staff 
member of the Bureau of the Budget, 
is assisting one of NAHO’s neighbor or- 
ganizations at “1313°—the Public Ad- 
ministration Service on an administra 
tive study for the University of California. 


LAWRENCE BLOOMBERG, PAUL 
OPPERMAN, A. M. PROTHERO, 
RUTCHER SKAGERBERG 

are conducting a series of 
courses at the American University in 
Washington. Mr. Bloomberg (Associate 
Chief Economist, PHA) is directing a 
seminar on current housing problems; 
Mr. Opperman (Community Facilities Di- 
vision, Federal Works Agency) is cover- 
ing problems of city growth and structure; 
Mr. Skagerberg (Chief, Engineering Sec- 
tion PHA), physical operation of housing 
developments; Mr. Prothero (FHA at 
torney), real estate law. 
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NEEDED—URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IDEA EXCHANGE 

I was very glad to notice that NAHO and ASPO have 
agreed to set up a committee on redevelopment. We 
suddenly have come to the point now at which it is highly 
desirable that the national organizations provide ways 
and means for exchange of ideas and experiences. I 
recently had a letter from Bob Mitchell in which he 
described in some detail the relationships between the 
Philadelphia Planning Commission, the Redevelopment 
Authority, and the Housing Authority, as well as the 
activities of the Planning Commission in the field of 
redevelopment. It occurs to me that the program he 
outlined was of such value that you may want to ask 
him to write an article for the JouRNAL in the near 
future. As he said in the letter to me, Philadelphia does 
not have any subsidy money and is, therefore, “long on 
plans and short on projects.” Sometimes I feel that the 
reverse applies to Chicago. 

I also want to congratulate you on the JoURNAL OF 
Housinc, particularly on the February issue, which is 
exceedingly well done. 


D. E. Mackelmann, Chicago 


Perhaps this is an appropriate place for me to mention 
also a thought which has been in my mind for some 
time. It concerns the proper coverage of urban redevel- 
opment by the organizations connected with the Public 
Administration Clearing House. It is important to face 
this question squarely now. Should urban redevelopment 
be covered primarily by ASPO or by NAHO, or should 
an entirely new organization be created? 

I am opposed to new organizations as a matter of 
principle and believe every effort should be made to 
cover new developments through existing facilities, but 
unless adequate coverage is given urban redevelopment 
a new organization will surely spring up. The histories 
of the old Management Division of NAHO and the state 
planning division of ASPO are cases in point. My per- 
sonal feeling at the moment is that the primary coverage 
of redevelopment should be by ASPO but, in any event, 
the subject is one which should be given immediate 
attention at “1313” to assure adequate coverage in one 
way or another. . 

I should like to congratulate you upon the excellent 
coverage of redevelopment in various cities in the Jan- 
uary JOURNAL. 

Richard L. Steiner, Baltimore 


PROBLEM OF INCOME LIMITS NEEDS DISCUSSION 

The problem of income limits for admission to and 
continued occupancy of low-rent public housing is 
rapidly coming to a head. In Detroit, the whole prob- 
lem is tied up with the question of “what is a low in- 
come family in I948.” Everyone seems to have different 
ideas and a great deal of confusion exists. 

Perhaps Detroit and I are much like the proverbial 
Jim with whom everybody is out of step. If this is true, 
then all that need be done is to enlighten me and De- 
troit. If, on the other hand, I am right when I say 
that this is a problem, then I would like to see the whole 
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question placed on the agenda for the regional NAHO 
meeting in Chicago April 19, 20, and 21. 

On the other hand, if this is a national problem, it 
might be a subject for the October program in Seattle. 


Mark K. Herley, Detroit 


SOURCE OF HOUSING INSPIRATION RECOMMENDED 

In the January issue of the American Journal of Public 
Health, there’s an article by Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow en- 
titled “Poverty and Disease.” I’ve just finished reading 
it—and wish I could get every guy and gal interested in 
public housing corralled in one room so it could be 
read out loud to all of them. 

It’s too good, too powerful, too inspiring a reaffirma- 
tion of the public housing program to be left for season- 
ing in the annals of APHA. If you can secure permis- 
sion, it should be run as a “feature” in the earliest 
JOURNAL issue possible. 

Read it—and see if you don’t agree. Too bad it can't 
be bottled and sold as medicine man Winslow’s cure for 
the “mejums.” If it could, you would raise your new 
budget over night—it’s that good a tonic. 

Abner Silverman, Chicago 

(Editor's note: A day or two before the above letter 
was received, Dr. Winslow had granted the JouRNAL 
permission to reprint his statement. It will appear in 
the April JOURNAL.) 


PHILIPPINES ASKS FOR HELP ON HOUSING PROJECTS 

Many thanks for the valuable material you have sent 
me in connection with my membership in the Asso- 
ciation. . . . | would like you to send me any material 
that might be helpful in the two following projects here 
in the Philippines: 

1—The government has set aside two million pesos 
as a sum for a pilot project in housing for low-income 
groups. Present plan is to build some 400 single units 
costing about five thousand pesos ($2500). We would 
especially appreciate guidance on management, electric- 
ity, water, selection of candidates, etc. Likewise, any in- 
formation on desirable rates of interest and the size 
of a revolving fund to keep putting up projects of this 
size. 

2—There is a possibility that a prominent college here 
will build its own neighborhood by purchasing a large 
tract of unused land in the vicinity, developing that land 
for residences and selling land (and probably houses) 
to moderate income people at cost plus a very small mar- 
gin for further development. If there is any book or 
pamphlet that gives the proper process for such a plan 
from beginning to end, that would be a great help. Like- 
wise, any material on satisfactory methods of regulating 
or setting up stores, recreation places, etc. 

One last request. We are aiming at home ownership 
here rather than renting and at single-unit dwellings 
with some plot of ground around the house rather than 
at apartments or duplex houses because of the inherent 
social values in home ownership and in dwelling in a 
little place all your own. Is there any scheme whereby 
I can receive regularly material and books on manage- 
ment and choosing of candidates and especially dif- 
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If there 


ferent methods of finance for home buying? 
is such a scheme, would you mind letting me know about 
it or, if the cost of enrolling in such a scheme is not 
more than $10, would you please enroll me and send 


me the bill. The time lapse for ordinary mail is so 
great that I would like to receive as much material as 
possible without losing the time necessary for an in- 
dividual communication. 

Many thanks for your kindness in the past. 
you all success in your very important work. 


Father Walter B. Hogan, Manila, Philippines 


JOURNAL FORMAT FINE—BUT SOMETHING IS MISSING! 

I suppose many others have already informed you 
that the new format is top-hole. It is! — but one thing 
is missing: YOUR ADDRESS!!! Better put that in 
before the Post Office Department catches up with you. 


Groff Conklin, Washington, D.C. 


“PLL BE THERE .. .”"—-AT NAHO’S SEATTLE MEETING 

I note with a great deal of interest that the 1948 
annual meeting is now scheduled in October, at Seattle, 
Washington. As much as I regret that the first NAHO 
annual meeting to be held on the Coast is not being held 
in Los Angeles, as was planned just prior to the war, I 
nevertheless am very happy to note that everybody is 
coming to Seattle and I hope to be one of the members 
of NAHO to be on deck at that time. I sincerely hope 
our next meeting will be a very well attended one and 
I am sure that you will see a large attendance from PHA 
on the West Coast. 


I wish 


Walter Wright Alley, San Diego 


BUTLER ‘‘DE-SCALER” DESCRIPTION INCORRECT 

The write-up in the January issue of the JouRNAL 
or Housinc was indeed very nice. 

There were two phrases in it that might create ap- 
prehension on the part of a prospective customer and 
we are wondering if these could be qualified by a small 
news item in a subsequent publication. 

The phrases are “electric charge” and “electric 
shocks.” Actually, there is no electric charge, nor shock 
transference through the water. It is quite possible 
that the picture, itself, gave this misleading impression. 
There is an electrolytic action. All such action is cen- 
tralized within the De-Scaler itself. This “electrolytic” 
action does not directly separate rust and scale from the 
tank itself. It does this indirectly by correcting the 
water and removing therefrom the elements responsible 
for scale and corrosion. It is this corrected water that 


causes the scale and rust to be removed from the tank 
and go back into solution. 


Ellsworth K. Butler, New Orleans 





BERLAN WINDOW SHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 


specializing in 
WINDOW SHADES FOR HOUSING PROJECTS 


Complete Range of Sizes and Colors to 
Meet Your Every Need. Samples and 
Prices on Request. 


1206 McDonald Avenue 
Brooklyn (30) New York Dept. H-1 


FULL LINE OF TOILET SEATS NOW AVAILABLE 














ARE YOUR PLANS MADE? 
for 
SEATTLE — OCTOBER 13-14-15-16 


NAHO’S 1948 


Annual Meeting 




















McCARTHY BILL WILL PROVIDE LOW-RENT HOUSING 

I note you refer . . . to the necessity of public low- 
rental housing. | wholeheartedly agree that public low 
rental housing must be provided but disagree that this 
can be most efficiently and expeditiously provided 
through federal ownership and control. 

My bill does provide for a very extensive low rental 
housing program. This program was not developed on 
the spur of the moment but only after almost unlimited 
investigations and lengthly conferences. I am firmly 
convinced that the plan in my bill will provide more 
low-rent housing and produce it more quickly than any 
proposed public housing program. A copy of my bill 
is enclosed and you will note that it does provide for 
a very liberal slum clearance program. 


Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Wisconsin. 
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SEXAUER . 
a ree 300° F. 


extreme high 


temperatures. 
outlast 
ordinary washers 


watt 


stap coolly taxset lochs that teest water and fet 
bills, and quickly ruin valuable fixtures. 
Pat’d, “EASY-TITES,” a new 
laboratory triumph, are made of easy- 
closing DU PONT NEOPRENE that 
withstands hot water, upwards of 
300° F. Fabric-reinforced like a tire, 
“EASY-TITES” won't split or mush 
out of shape. 
As advertised in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, over 2,000 highly free _», 
ialized ‘SEXAUER’ Triple-Wear | “ceysuen comin oe 
placement Parts and patented Pre- Gaeta panes. G08 © 
cision Tools are improving plumbing- postcard for your free 
heating maintenance everywhere. copy TODAY 
J.A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. L__Write Dept._43 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 
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MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS | 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 


btains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





STATEMENT OF RAY O. ED- 
WARDS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING OFFICIALS, BEFORE 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSING. January 
19, 1948. 5 pp. mimeo. Free on re- 
quest to NAHO. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


TAX SUBSIDIES FOR RENTAL 
HOUSING, by Walter J. Blum and 
Norman Bursler. The University of 
Chicago Law Review. Winter issue, 
1948. pp. 255-281. $1.00. University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

This article does a highly competent job 
of analyzing recent proposals for getting 
rental housing costs down through the use 
of various types of income tax deductions 
and exemptions, as well as through prop- 
erty tax exemptions. The accelerated 
amortization proposal that the National 
Committee on Housing and that Senator 
McCarthy have endorsed: the various plans 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards: and the many vari- 
ations of these schemes that have been 
advanced over the past few years are ex- 
amined both from the point of view of 
their economic and fiscal soundness and 
from the point of view of the type of rental 
housing they would provide in terms of 
monthly rental charges to tenants. 

As to the first type of subsidies—those 
hinging on income tax concessions—the 
authors state at the outset: “. .. a critical 
appraisal of the various income tax sub- 
sidy schemes compels the conclusion that 
they should be rejected. None of them 
is well designed to promote the develop- 
ment of the kind of housing for which 
the need is greatest. Each would further 
complicate the income tax system and 
leave gaps in its structure or otherwise 
cause serious inequities. All of them par- 
take at least in part, of the major draw- 
backs which inhere in income tax sub- 
sidies generally.” 





Following this statement each income 
tax proposal is given a thorough going 
over in search of loopholes through which 
the investors might escape with high 
profits and without having done much 
to meet current moderate-rental housing 
needs, which the authors believe to be 
the only basis on which such subsidies 
could be condoned. After disposing of 
the proposals one by one, the authors 
then state their position in two illumi- 
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nating pages in opposition to income tax 
manipulations for any subsidy: “An in- 
come tax subsidy . . . by virtue of being 
comparatively inconspicuous and _ painless, 
is likely to become a fixture that is high- 
ly resistant to termination or change. It 
tends to survive even though it fails to 
provide the incentive giving rise to its 
enactment. Where this happens the sub- 
sidy may become a continuing windfall 
to private parties without furthering pub- 
lic interest. The very fact that the sub- 
sidy remains extant conceivably might be 
used as a makeweight for adopting really 
effective incentives.” 

As to property tax exemptions the 
discussion covers proposals for giving 
such exemptions to private corporations 
in connection with urban redevelopment 
programs. The only actual experience 
with such exemptions available for study 
is that of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company with Stuyvesant Town and 
Riverton in New York Citv. Most of the 
discussion centers around these subjects— 
with some general comments directed to- 
ward the state housing legislation enacted 
or proposed in recent years following 
this same pattern. The authors view the 
record — and the potentialities — and 
come up with a set of negative reac- 
tions. They ask: (1) what kind of 
housing will be produced (in terms of 
rentals): (2) who will bear the cost of 
the subsidies: (3) who will receive the 
subsidies: and (4) how will the sub- 
sidized accommodations be allocated. They 
believe (1) rentals will not come down 
very far: (2) those citizens who will, in 
the main, pay the subsidies will be those 
who should receive the subsidies; (3) 
those who receive them will be those more 
or less able to pay their own way in get- 
ting satisfactory housing: (4) the hous- 
ing will be allocated according to the 
principles and prejudices of private in- 
dividuals — particularly along racial lines. 
And, further, the authors say, very possi- 
bly the only investors who would under- 
take such housing are just the investors 
who might, without subsidy and _ its 
matching controls and profit limitations, 
build rental housing in about the same 
rental ranges, anyway. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS—Short Course, prepared by 
the Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment. 32 pp. 194?. $1.00. Insti- 
tute of Local and State Government, 
University of Pennsylvania, 3437 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania. 

A collection of eight four-page folders, 
each one outlining concisely the gist of 
one of a series of eight lectures on public 
relations given to municipal officials dur- 
ing a one-day “short-course” sponsored 
by the Institute. The eight folders cover: 
(1) nature of public relations, (2) em- 


ployee-citizen contacts, (3) governmental 
procedures, (4) physical appearances, (5) 
training employees in public relations, (6) 
publicity and press relations, (7) municipal 
reports, (8) citizen participation. Packed 
into each four-page folder are reading lists, 
illustrations of good and bad practices, 
and enough text to get across the “moral” 
of each lecture. 


HOUSING EDUCATION IN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 55 
pp. June 1947. Single copies available 
free, as long as the supply lasts, on 
request to School of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

A suggested curriculum for a four-year 
college housing course, together with a 
report that covers (1) the importance of 
housing education, (2) status of housing 
education in American universities, and 
(3) relationship between housing educa- 
tion and job opportunities. This study 
was prepared by a special housing re- 
search project at the University of 
Southern California with the advice of a 
conference committee of 42 housing and 
education experts. (See April 1947 Jour- 
NAL, page 107.) 


FLATS: Modern Developments in 
Apartment House Construction, by H. 
Kamenka. 194/. 144 pp. illus. 15 
shillings. Crosby Lockwood & Sons, 
Ltd. 24 Tudor Street, E.C. 4, Lon- 
don, England. 


To be reviewed. 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDERS 
HANDBOOK. 1947. 205 pp. $12.50. 
Community Builders’ Council of the 
Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


To be reviewed. 


CITY PLANNING AS STUDIED 
IN THE SAN FRANCISCO PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 1946. 4 pp. mimeo. 
San Francisco Planning and Housing 
Association, 1095 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3, California, 


See page 74. 


NEW YORK STATE BUILDS 
HOMES: Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Housing. 1947. 152 pp. 
illus. New York State Division of 
Housing, 270 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The work of the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing for the year ending 
March 31, 1947, covering the emergency 
program, limited dividend housing, low- 
rent housing, and community development 
and market analyses. Includes summaries 
of the operations of all active local hous- 
ing authorities in the state and a series 
of tables showing financial and operating 
data for existing low-rent and limited 
dividend developments. 

See page 70. 


PLANNING RENTAL HOUSING 
PROJECTS. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 1947. 56 pp. illustrated. 
15 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 
Minimum standards for medium-rental 
housing based on what FHA considers are 
desirable principles to be observed in plan- 
ning both site and buildings. Begins with 
a general statement and then goes into 
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specific details, covering characteristics of 
buildings, arrangment of individual dwell- 
ing units, sizes and shapes of rooms, fa- 
cilities to be provided, orientation and site 
planning, garages and parking spaces. In- 
cludes more than 50 photographs and line 
drawings of FHA rental projects and sug- 
gested plans for site arrangements and 
apartment layouts. 


NEIGHBORHOODS BUILT FOR 
RENTAL HOUSING. Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. Land Planning 
Bulletin No. 4. August 1947. 22 pp. 
illustrated. 15 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Nine examples of large-scale rental hous- 
ing developments in various parts of the 
country that were privately financed 
through FHA insurance. For each develop- 
ment shows exterior views and site and unit 
plans and carries a brief description of 
principal characteristics. 


REPORT ON RELOCATION SUR- 
VEY FOR ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND MICH- 
AEL REESE HOSPITAL CLEAR- 
ANCE AREAS. July 1947. 11 pp. 
multi. Free on request to Chicago 
Housing Authority, 343 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

The Chicago Authority last year under- 
took a survey of two areas marked for 
redevelopment by private institutions to 
find out (1) the nature and the size of 
the rehousing problem for families to be 
displaced and (2) the number of sub- 
standard dwellings that would be elimi- 
nated with clearance of the areas. This 
report describes the methods of the sur- 
vey, the two types of questionnaires used, 
etc., and summarizes the findings in four 
tables, as follows: (1) analysis of families 
in Illinois Institute area by income group, 
size of family, owner or rental preference; 
(2) same analysis of families in Michael 
Reese area; (3) analysis of location pref- 
erences of residents of both areas: (4) 
physical condition of dwellings in both 
areas. 


A PROPOSED BUILDING CODE 
FOR SMALL CITIES. Revised 
edition 1947. 28 pp. mimeo. $1.00. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 

A revised edition of a building code 
specifically designed for cities of less than 
2000 population by the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research in cooperation with the 
League of Oregon Cities. Since the code 
was first proposed in 1946, a number of 
Oregon cities have adopted it. Many of 
the revisions in the new edition were sug- 
gested on the basis of municipal experi- 
ence under the code. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 
OF CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1939-1947: A 
Special Supplement to the Construc- 
tion and Construction Materials Indus- 
try Report. January 1948. 70 pp. 
plano. Construction Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department 
cf Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Traces the shift in construction activity 
over the past eight years by state and 
region, showing relationship between pop- 
ulation changes, incomes, industrial ex- 
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Home Loan Bank Board 
Federal Home Loan Bank 


System 


Federal Housing Administra 
tion, Insuring Offices 


New York 


Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Insuring Offices 
Virginia 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, Bank Districts- 
District 11 


Official State Agencies 


Massachusetts State Board of 
Housing 


Official State Agencies 


Official State Agencies 


Fairfield Housing Authority 
Alabama 


Daytona Beach, The Housing 
Authority of the City of— 
Florida 


Key West, The Housing Au- 
thority of the City of— 
Florida 


Miami, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Florida 
Sebring, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of—Florida 


Athens, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of— 
Georgia 


Winnebago County Housing 
A uthority—TIllinois 


Boston Housing Authority— 
Massachusetts 


Detroit Housing Commission 
—Michigan 


Ae Ay rH 
fe ee " 
Changes and Additions 


Chairman: William K. Divers. 


4cting Governor: A, R. Gardner. 


BUFFALO DISTRICT. District Director: 
Alfred C. Gertes. 


State Director H. Powell Seward. 
Bank President: Gerrit Vander Ende. 


Add: (CALIFORNIA) STATE REDEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY (1947). Acting Director of Redevelop- 
ment: Colonel O. C. Wyman, 631 Jay Street, 
Sacramento, California. Phone: 2-4711, Ext. 822. 

Commissioners: L. Deming Tilton, Chairman; Paul 
R. Williams, Vice-Chairman; Howard W. Campen, 
Secretary; Festus T. McDonough; Colonel Howard 
Nichols. Staff: 16. 


Director: Albert S. Bigelow. 


Add: NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE HOUSING 
BOARD (1947). Director: George A. Sanborn, 
State House Annex, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Phone: 800, Ext. 468. 

Members: Gustaf H. Lehtinen, Chairman; Edward 
Ellingwood; Thomas F. McLane; Wallace Nelson; 
Richard F. Upton. Staff: 2. 


Add: WISCONSIN VETERANS HOUSING AU- 
THORITY (1947). Director: Arthur G. Field, 235 
South—Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. Phone: 
Badger 5100, Ext. 261. 

Board Members: Fabian Redmond, Temporary Chair- 
man: James F. Burns; Richard U. Ratcliff; Arno 
V. Dix: Arthur L. Seidenschwartz. 


Executive Director: R. R. Thomas. 
Charles J. Donald, Chairman. 


Phone: 4513. 
J. J. Trevor, Chairman. 


Peter McCabe, Chairman. 
Phone: 4271. 


Phone: 272. 


Al O. Hougan, Chairman; William E. Collins, Treas- 
urer. 


Executive Director: Francis X. Lane. 

Commissioners: Cornelius P. Cronin, Chairman; 
Joseph J. Benkert:; John Carroll; John J. Coleman; 
Frederick J. Dakin. 


Director-Secretary: James H. Inglis. 
Commissioners: Finlay C. Allen, President; Mary M. 
Streit, Vice-President; Henry U. Sabbe: H. V. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Changes and Additions 
Babcock; The Reverend Robert L. Bradby. 
Add: SAGINAW HOUSING COMMISSION (1947). 


Executive Director-Secretary: Wesley R. Banning, 
Administration Building, Caledonia Court, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. Phone: 8184. 

Commissioners: T. Ray Johnson, President; Max 
C. Henderson, Vice-President; Dr. Archer A. Clay- 
ton: Earl F. Ganschow; Al J. Maier. Staff: 21. 
Housing Program: War Housing (1) 350; Vet 


Richard Hoery, Chairman. 


Executive Director: F. N. Hayden. 


Replace Commissioners John Palumbo and N. F. 
Maddever with Arthur P. Dishaw and John W. 


Commissioners: J. Kendrick Noble, Chairman; Sal- 
vatore S. Faranda, Vice-Chairman: The Reverend 
J. Clinton Hoggard; William A. Schlobohm; Ed- 
ward J. Freeman. 


Acting Executive Director: W. F. Coleman. 


Phone: 7-7291. Roy Gilbert, Chairman. 


Commissioners: A. E. Dabney, Jr., Chairman: R. J. 
Sechrist, Vice-Chairman: Manuel L. Ramirez; Roy 
J. Hebert: W. B. McAdams. 


Secretary and Treasurer: N. E. Mohn, Jr., P. O. Box 
152. Goldsboro, North Carolina. Officers: Duncan 


J. DeVane, President: Mrs. Inez B. Jones, Vice- 
President; N. E. Mohn, Jr., Secretary and Treas- 


Manager: Virginia Hedges. 

Manager: John E. Malone. 

Acting Housing Manager: Mrs. Mildred P. Dantzler. 
Plaisted. 


Manager: Vernon J. 


Acting Housing Manager: Edward L. Parker. 
Manager: Carl D. Willis. 
Acting Housing Manager: Wade M. Miles. 


Acting Housing Manager: Wade M. Miles. 


55 County and Municipal 

Agencies—Michigan 
(1) 200. 

59 Omaha, Housing Authority of 
the City of—Nebraska 

60 Lincoln, Housing Authority 
of the County of—Nevada 

65 Niagara Falls Housing Au- 
thority—New York 

u Collison. 

66 Yonkers, The Municipal 
Housing Authority for the 
City of—New York 

76 Columbia, Housing Authority 
of the City of—South 
Carolina 

77 Jackson Housing’ Authority— 
Tennessee 

79 Corpus Christi, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of— 
Texas 

96 North Carolina Council of 
Housing Authorities 

urer, 

116 Los Angeles—LHA Aliso Vil- 
lage 

130 Cocoa-Rockledge—PHA 
Rockledge Homes 

131 Opa Locka—PHA Project 
Unnamed 

135 Hinesville—PHA Oakdale 
Homes 

136 =Rossville—PHA Hillcrest 

153 Boston—LHA Lenox Street 

211 Norfolk—PHA Barlow Place 

211 Norfolk—PHA Williams 
Court 

216 Morgantown—PHA Morgan 


Heights 


Management Aide: Laura Curry. 





PUBLICATIONS — (Continued from page 85) 


pansi 


on, and housing. 


Although all other 


and Town Planning, 13 Suffolk Street, 


types of construction activity are measured 
in terms of dollar volume, the housing 
figures are given in numbers of dwelling 
units—“a more realistic measure of hous- 
ing progress” during a period of rising 
costs. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE 18TH 
CONGRESS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION FOR 
HOUSING AND TOWN PLAN- 
NING. 1946. 234 pp. 10 shillings. 
International Federation for Housing 
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London, S. W. 1, England. 

Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress held in Hastings in October 1946 
(see summary in November 1946 JouRNAL 
oF Housine, pages 250-251). Contains sec- 
tions on decentralization and _ housing 
technique and includes a series of papers 
describing new plans for Exeter, County 
of London, Rotterdam, Leeds, Warsaw, 
and French cities. (Current activities of 
the Federation are described by Herbert 
Emmerich in the December 1947 JourNnaL, 
page 355.) 





PAN AMERICA — 

(Continued from page 73) 
problems that have characterized the 
history of the country’s colonization, 
the architectural profession as a 
body has been increasingly aware 
of its social responsibility. Its pre- 
occupation with social factors is 
demonstrated in the following resolu- 
tion: “An integral solution of the 
housing problem for all the people 
of the Americas can only be achieved 
by satisfying the requirements of 
family life, based on technological 
and social progress, and following 
the social evolution of our era.” In 
order to achieve these objectives, the 
architects are not prepared to sit 
on the political fence. The Sixth 
Pan American Congress asked the 
architect: 

. to participate actively in the 
political direction and _ planning 
which affects the social structure.” 

In order to study the practical and 
technical problems that impede hous- 
ing progress, the delegates urged that 
a Pan American Conference of 
housing be held as early as possible. 
A Pan American Institute of Hous- 
ing as a permanent institution was 
also advocated in order to study the 
industrial, economic, social, legisla- 
tive, statistical, and planning steps 
that should be taken jointly. 

The increasing number of inter- 
American conferences in various pro- 
fessional fields indicates that co- 
operation across national borders is 
being accepted as one of the most 
important means of achieving effec- 
tive progress. 

The next (Seventh) Pan American 
Congress of Architects will be held 
in Havana, Cuba, in 1949. 





BUILDING REGULATION — 
(Continued from page 64) 
issue of the AJA Bulletin. “As soon 
as state policies can be compared 
and further studied.” he adds, “it 
is entirely possible that state boards 
will cooperate in removing addi- 
tional areas of non-uniformity in a 

gradual, progressive way.” 

Reason why most codes are obso- 
lete and restrictive, the committee 
says, is the current practice of freez- 
ing codes, together with all their tem- 
porary details, into statute law. To 
overcome this difficulty, the commit- 
tee suggests that only those portions 
of the state code that deal with 
strictly legal matters, such as ad- 
ministration, personnel, duties, etc.. 
should be enacted into law. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A41, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR— 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority requires executive direc- 
tor—non-civil service position. Salary 
negotiated about $7000. Authority just 
formed under 1947 enabling legislation. 
Write for application form to Dr. Carl 
H. Olson, Chairman of Authority, 4652 
Emerson Avenue South, Minneapolis 9, 
Minnesota. 


A42, CHIEF HOUSING AUTHOR- 
ITY PROJECT PLANNER—MID- 
WEST 

Local housing authority has opening for 
chief project planner to analyze sites, 
verify original basic city planning and 
housing data, and prepare recommenda- 
tions on specific sites. Also, must deal 
with public and private groups regarding 
school services, street patterns, park and 
recreational facilities, water and sanita- 
tion services, etc. 

Qualifications include a college degree 
from an accredited college, or equivalent 
training in architecture and city planning, 
plus three years’ experience in architec- 
tural design and city planning, of which 
one year must have been in a supervisory 
or executive position. In addition to gen- 
eral knowledge of site planning and overall 
costs, applicant should have familiarity 
with low-rent public housing problems, in- 
cluding finance, planning, construction, and 
management. Must have tact in dealing 
with others and be able to write clearly 
and forcibly. Salary $404-$505 per month. 


A43, PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
CITY PLANNER—CINCINNATI 
To be in charge of planning research 
and studies and to consult with department 
heads and general public on planning mat- 
ters. Must have had eight years of paid 
full-time experience in city or regional 
planning, a substantial part of which must 
have been in a responsible and _ super- 
visory position in the preparation of com- 
prehensive plans or major sections thereof. 
University training in city planning or re- 
lated subjects is desirable and may be sub- 
stituted for part of the experience require- 
ment. Must be between 25 and 35 years 
old and able to pass a physical examina- 
tion. Salary—$5518-$6418. Examination to 
be held in May. File application by April 
30, 1948 with Civil Service Commission, 
Room 260 City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A44, DIRECTOR, ASSISTANT DI- 
RECTOR, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
— CHICAGO 

Bureau of Public Welfare wants Direc- 
tor and Assistant Director for Public 
Assistance Division. 

Director to develop and direct Division 
policies and procedures, including estab- 
lishment and maintenance of acceptable 
standards of operation and casework prac- 
tices: analysis and evaluation of Division 
program: personnel management: coordina- 
tion with other community agencies. Salary 
—$480-$605 per month. 


March, 1948 


Assistant Director to assist Director in 
carrying out above duties, including direc- 
tion of both operating and consultative 
units. Salary—$330-$415 per month. 

Requirements include college graduation 
with either master’s degree or completion 
of two years’ graduate study in recognized 
school of social work. In addition, Direc- 
tor must have had at least five years of 
progressively responsible full-time paid 
employment in welfare administration or 
social work, of which at least four must 
have been in a major supervisory capacity. 
Assistant Director must have had four 
years of progressively responsible full- 
time paid employment in welfare adminis- 
tration or social work, of which at least 
two years must have been in a major 
supervisory capacity. Age limit is 55 years. 

Application blank: available from Civil 
Service Commission of Cook County, 
Room 540, 160 North LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago. Deadline for filing applications is 
April 14, 1948. Filing fee $3.00. 


A45, HEALTH DIVISION SECRE- 
TARY—MILWAUKEE 

To coordinate work of agencies respon- 
sible for community health in initiating 
health studies, improving standards, and 
stimulating remedial action. Must have 
master’s degree from a recognized school 
in either medical social work, public 
health, or social case work, plus at least 
five years’ experience in the field of 
health and medical care and demonstrated 
capacity in an executive position. Age 
range: between 30 and 50 years. Salary— 
$4000 (may go higher, depending upon 
qualifications and experience). Apply to 
Milwaukee County Community Fund and 
Council of Social Agencies, 797 North Van 
Buren Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


A46, PLANNER—MILWAUKEE 

To develop basic data and prepare plan- 
ning reports on general zoning, annexation, 
and urban redevelopment studies and also 
on specific layouts of streets and recre- 
ational areas. Must have a degree in city 
planning, civil engineering, architecture, 
or landscape architecture, plus at least two 
years of professional city or regional plan- 
ning experience. As alternative, may have 
at least six years’ city planning experience, 
at least two years of which must have 
been above the level of draftsman. Age 
limit is 45 years except for veterans, -who 
will be given preference. Salary—$250 per 
month to begin, with $83.02 monthly cost 
of living bonus. Examinations will be 
held on April 9. Final filing date is 
April 7—applicants for whom arrange- 
ment must be made to take examination 
outside Milwaukee should file earlier. 
Write Milwaukee City Service Commission, 
Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee. 


A47, PERSONNEL _ TECH- 
NICIANS—MILWAUKEE 

Three personnel technicians needed: (1) 
to handle personnel classification and work 
with department heads, representatives of 
employees organizations, industrial person- 


nel directors, representatives of profes- 
sional organizations, etc. (men preferred) ; 
(2) to prepare and score examinations 
and develop modern tests; (3) to prepare 
budget studies and analyses (men pre- 
ferred). 

Applicants must have college or univer- 
sity degree in public or business adminis- 
tration, economics, statistics, psychology, 
engineering, or.other similar course, or 
must expect to have such a degree within 
two months after the examination. Must 
have a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of management, public administra- 
tion, public personnel practices and re- 
search methods, with ability to analyze 
data and prepare reports. Age limit: 40 
years. Examinations will be held on 
April 23. Final filing date is April 21— 
applicants for whom arrangements must 
be made to take examination outside Mil- 
waukee should file earlier. Salary—$180 
per month to begin plus $83.02 monthly 
cost of living bonus. For application forms, 
write Milwaukee City Service Commission, 


Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee. 


A48, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN- 
ER—CALIFORNIA 


The California State Personnel Board 
announces examinations for architectural 
designers, senior and junior grade. Qualify- 
ing applicants will be notified as to time 
and place of examinations. 

Qualifications for senior grade require 
college education with major in archi- 
tecture plus five years’ architectural ex- 
perience, including at least three years 
in planning and designing of major struc- 
tures. (Additional architectural experience 
may be substituted for college education 
on a year-for-year basis.) Salary $481. 

For associate grade, requirements are 
college education with major in architec- 
ture plus four years architectural ex- 
perience, including at least two years in 
planning and designing of major struc- 
tures. (Here, too, additional architectural 
experience may be substituted for col- 
lege education on a year-for-year basis.) 
Salary—$436 per month. 

Application forms and bulletins avail- 
able from California State Personnel 
Board offices: 1015 L Street, Sacramento 
14; 108 State Building, San Francisco 2; 
or 401 State Building, Los Angeles 12. 
Final filing date is April 20. 


A49, JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTSMAN—CALIFORNIA 

The California State Personnel Board 
announces the following examination for 
junior architectural draftsmen for which 
qualifying applicants will be notified as to 
time and place. 

Requirements include either (1) college 
graduation with major in architecture 
(senior students in a recognized institu- 
tion will be admitted to the examination, 
but must submit proof of graduation before 
being considered eligible for certification 
from the employment list); or (2) high 
school education plus two years’ experi- 
ence in architectural drafting work. (Ad 
ditional qualifying experience may be sub- 
stituted for education on a year-for-year 
basis.) Salary—$268 per month. Final filing 
date is April 24, 1948. Application forms 
and bulletins for this position available 
from the State Personnel Board offices 
(see addresses under A48, above.) 
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REASONS WHY... 


ARE AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
cold blooded pests effectively. goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 


se ; Solve your roach problem the safe, 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
—Arfax is non-poisonous tohumans_ stration will convince you, or pur- 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is _ chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
its active killing ingredient. below for sample order. 


pm eMATL COUPON TODAY Ie eo =4 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. --e THIS IS ALL 
Plainfield, N. J.— Please ship: 


...1-Ibcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 
.. .5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 
..25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 


.. ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 
Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 


allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. } * 
ZC Send Bill 1 Confirmation will follow ; 


INSECT KILLER 
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